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THE BLACKEST OP LIES. 



CHAPTER I. 



BABWELL BATH. 



Onor upon a time no one went to Bar well 
Bath unless driven there by rheumatism or 
the gout, and it was the dullest of English 
watering places — an assertion which implies 
that it was the dullest watering place in the 
world. It has now become fashionable, has 
a Grand Hotel and " gardens,'' with a large 
glass " palace," where visitors can pro- 
menade and hear the band in the wet 
weather. 

The cripples go as usual, and there is a 
story that the natives economise fuel during 
the winter by burning the crutches and. 
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walking sticks which their summer guests 
are happily enabled to abandon after a course 
of the waters. It is no longer cruel to take 
the younger branches of one's family to Bar- 
well, as long rows of lawn tennis courts, and 
frequent announcements of " hops " at the 
caravanseri before mentioned, show that able- 
bodied youth of both sexes abound. 

The morning music in the gardens afore- 
said is over, and Colonel Wingfield's game is 
in full swing. A gentleman attired in the 
tasty black, yellow, and green of the Barwell 
athletic club is driven back to the verge of 
his base, strikes wildly in the very act of 
falling, and away goes the ball to a distant 
bench, and is lost under the skirts of a lady 
who occupies it reading — reading so intensely 
that she does not feel or notice the intruder. 
Another player starts after the ball, and tries 
to stop it with his bat. It passes him, and 
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having gained the sanctuary indicated, lie 
comes to a dead stop and looks perplexed. 

Not for long. A child in an elaborate 
frock of some white open work, with a broad 
blue sash around her knees, rushes from 
somewhere, plunges under the bench un- 
awed by the sacred drapery, and produces 
the ball. 

The player thanks her with a smile and a 
nod, and holds out his bat expecting her to 
throw ; but little girls of six cannot throw a 
ball. This one goes to him shyly and puts it 
in his hand. 

At this moment the lady looks up from 
her book and smiles — at the child. The 
player flatters himself that the smile is for 
him, and raises his straw hat. 

Next morning at the spring he encoun- 
tered the pair once more — the lady and the 
child — and, upon the strength of that smile. 
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raised his hat again, and made some common- 
place remark. The lady did not start or turn- 
away, or frown, but resented the advance 
with an immobility that was simply perfect 
and crushing. 

She was very beautiful — tall and fair and 
stately ; not a taint upon her placid face, and 
her hair, twisted in rebellious abundance 
around her thorough-bred head, was of the 
true auburn. 



Li shadow and hue the ohestnut, when the shell 
Diyides threefold to show the fmit below. 



Her dress was a plain blue serge of — to a 
man's eye — ordinary make. Other women 
knew that it had been cut and fashioned by 
a master hand, and that the rest— the boots 
on her feet, the gloves on her hands, the 
lace around her neck, and the one dull gold 
brooch which held it— that, in short, every- 
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thing about her was of the choicest and the 
best. 

The first idea formed of her by the abashed 
man who was sneaking away guiltily, con- 
scious that every one had seen his snub, and 
was jeering at him, had been " She's far too 
young to be the mother of that child. She 
must be its governess." Before he had seen 
her the fourth time he made up his mind that 
she must be a duchess at least. 

Governess or duchess made no matter to 
him. He was an American, born and bred 
out of the shoddy region, and therefore had 
not learned to despise the one or worship the 
-other. To him she was a very lovely woman 
who he thought (wrongly as we know), had 
given him encouragement to make her ac- 
•quaintance. 

In his own country he had been somewhat 
spoiled by lovely women. As he began to 
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recall all he had read at home about " British 
coldness" and "insular pride/' the sting of 
his snub wore off. 

"It was because all that crowd was around," 
he said to himself. 

A day or two afterwards they met, not in 
a crowd. She was going out of the gardens 
by one of the numerous turnstiles, and the 
child eager to do the turning for both — had 
got her doll jammed in the roundabout, so 
that it would not work. With some difficulty 
he rescued the sufferer without drawing bran^ 
and standing unconsciously in the passage 
way, again ventured to speak. This time she 
had to reply — and to escape. 

From lips which had grown pale, and 
slightly trembled, came, as he thought, the 
sweetest voice he had ever listened to — ^a low 
measured contralto which seemed rather to 
be felt than heard. The tone was hardly 
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above a whisper, and yet it seemed to him 
that if he had been miles away not an in- 
flection of it could have been lost upon him. 

She said, " You have the appearance and 
the manner of a gentleman. If I tell you 
that I am here with a sick sister, and do not 
desire to make any acquaintance, perhaps you 
will leave off per" — " persecuting me," was 
on her lips, but looking him steadily in the 
face as she spoke, its expression changed, and 
checked her. If you have ever had to beat a 
dog that loves you, you will know what she 
might have seen — a wince from the coming 
stroke, and a mute appeal for pardon. She 
only noticed the wince, but it saved him. 
Her proud eyes fell and she substituted, 
** You will let me pass, sir." 

It was then that he thought she must at 
least be a duchess. 
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"Oh, mamma," cried the child, rushing 
into the front parlour of the usual lodging, 
house, and throwing her little arms round the 
neck of a lady who was stretched on a sofa 
by the open bay window. " Oh, mamma, 
think how dreadful ! Dolly was nearly hilled^ 
but that gentleman got her out. She has 
ruined her polonaise," exhibiting sundry holes 
where the muslin had been pinched out in the 
machinery oi the turnstile, " but it was not 
quite her fault, you know, was it auntie ? " 

The person addressed as " auntie " who 
had flung her parasol and hat aside in a some- 
what reckless manner, came forward and laid 
her hand on the sick woman's head. 

" How do you feel now. Cissy dear ? Has 
the doctor been ? " 

" Yes, he come " — 

" Oam^," interrupted auntie, in a whisper, 
so low that the child could not hear. 
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" He came soon after you left. He says 
I'm better, and so I am. He sez " — 

" Says." 

" He says I can go out in a chair to- 
morrow." 

" Ah ! I am so glad," cried auntie, kissing 
her, " I will never go to those hateful gardens 
alone again." 

" So you saw that fellow to-day ? " asked 
Oissy with a smile, wan and worn as her face 
was, it had a merry smile. " What's his 
name — who is he ? " 

" How can I tell ? " 

"Auntie was cross to him," said the child, 
^* I think him awfully nice." 

Auntie turned round upon her angrily. 

" I saw you kiss your hand to him, Mab, as 
'we went out of the gardens. Don't you ever 
do that again. Oissy, please, tell her never 
to do that again." 



# 
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"Oh, mamma," cried the child, rushing 
iato the front parlour of the usual lodging- 
house, and throwing her little arms round the 
neck of a lady who was stretched on a sofa 
by the open bay window. " Oh, mamma, 
think how dreadful ! Dolly was nearly hilled^ 
but that gentleman got her out. She has 
ruined her polonaise," exhibiting sundry holes 
where the muslin had been pinched out in the 
machinery oi the turnstile, " but it was not 
quite her fault, you know, was it auntie ? " 

The person addressed as " auntie " who 
had flung her parasol and hat aside in a some- 
what reckless manner, came forward and laid 
her hand on the sick woman's head. 

" How do you feel now. Cissy dear ? Has 
the doctor been ? " 

" Yes, he come " — 

" Came^^ interrupted auntie, in a whisper, 
so low that the child could not hear. 
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" He came soon after you left. He says 
I'm better, and so I am. He sez " — 

" Says." 

" He says I can go out in a chair to- 
morrow." 

" Ah ! I am so glad," cried auntie, kissing 
her, " I will never go to those hateful gardens 
alone again." 

" So you saw that fellow to-day ? " asked 
Oissy with a smile, wan and worn as her face 
was, it had a merry smile. " What's his 
name — who is he ? " 

'' How can I tell ? " 

"Auntie was cross to him," said the child, 
^* I think him awfully nice." 

Auntie turned round upon her angrily. 

" I saw you kiss your hand to him, Mab, as 
'we went out of the gardens. Don't you ever 
•do that again. Oissy, please, tell her never 
to do that again." 
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"Oh, mamma," cried the child, rushing 
into the front parlour of the usual lodging, 
house, and throwing her little arms round the 
neck of a lady who was stretched on a sofa 
by the open bay window. " Oh, mamma, 
think how dreadful ! Dolly was nearly hilled^ 
but that gentleman got her out. She has 
ruined her polonaise," exhibiting sundry holes 
where the muslin had been pinched out in the 
machinery oE the turnstile, " but it was not 
quite her fault, you know, was it auntie ? " 

The person addressed as " auntie " who 
had flung her parasol and hat aside in a some- 
what reckless manner, came forward and laid 
her hand on the sick woman's head. 

" How do you feel now. Cissy dear ? Has 
the doctor been ? " 

" Yes, he come " — 

" Oam^," interrupted auntie, in a whisper, 
so low that the child could not hear. 
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" He came soon after you left. He says 
I'm better, and so I am. He sez " — 

" Says." 

" He says I can go out in a chair to- 
morrow." 

" Ah ! I am so glad," cried auntie, kissing 
her, " I will never go to those hateful gardens 
alone again." 

" So you saw that fellow to-day? " asked 
Oissy with a smile, wan and worn as her face 
was, it had a merry smile. " What's his 
name— who is he ? " 

'' How can I tell ? " 

"Auntie was cross to him," said the child, 
^* I think him awfully nice." 

Auntie turned round upon her angrily. 

" I saw you kiss your hand to him, Mab, as 
'we went out of the gardens. Don't you ever 
•do that again. Oissy, please, tell her never 
to do that again." 
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"Oh, mamma," cried the child, rushing 
into the front parlour of the usual lodging, 
house, and throwing her little arms round the 
neck of a lady who was stretched on a sofa 
by the open bay window. " Oh, mamma, 
think how dreadful ! Dolly was nearly hilled^ 
but that gentleman got her out. She has 
ruined her polonaise," exhibiting sundry holes 
where the muslin had been pinched out in the 
machinery oE the turnstile, " but it was not 
quite her fault, you know, was it auntie ? " 

The person addressed as " auntie " who 
had flung her parasol and hat aside in a some- 
what reckless manner, came forward and laid 
her hand on the sick woman's head. 

" How do you feel now. Cissy dear ? Has 
the doctor been ? " 

" Yes, he come " — 

" Carney^ interrupted auntie, in a whisper, 
so low that the child could not hear. 
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" He came soon after you left. He says 
I'm better, and so I am. He sez " — 

" Says." 

" He says I can go out in a chair to- 
morrow." 

" Ah ! I am so glad," cried auntie, kissing 
her, " I will never go to those hateful gardens 
:alone again." 

** So you saw that fellow to-day ? " asked 
Cissy with a smile, wan and worn as her face 
was, it had a merry smile. " What's his 
name — who is he ? " 

'' How can I tell ? " 

"Auntie was cross to him," said the child, 
^* I think him awfully nice." 

Auntie turned round upon her angrily. 

" I saw you kiss your hand to him, Mab, as 
yTQ went out of the gardens. Don't you ever 
•do that again. Cissy, please, tell her never 
to do that again." 
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" He was so kind about dolly," Mab whis- 
pered. 

" Never mind, dear,*' said her mother. " If 
auntie sez — says so, don't you do it. There, 
run away and tell Mary to take off your 
things, lunch will be ready sun." 

** Soon — and luncheon." 

" Luncheon will be ready soon'' 

When the door closed upon the child auntie 
fell on her knees beside the sofa, hid her face 
on Cissy's bosom and began to sob. 

" Was it anything bad, dearie ? " she asked, 
caressing the beautiful head. " Tell me what 
he said ? " 

" Oh I how can I remember. Nothing, 
something about the weather." 

" Well, what was the harm of that ? " 

" The harm ! " cried the other, looking up 
with flashing eyes. ** The harm was his 
speaking at all ; it was the second time. 
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Would he have dared to do so to any other 
woman in the gardens ? Why did he single 
me out. Why must I — Cissy, I declare most 
solemnly that when I go there I never look 
to the right or the left, when I walk it is 
along the most unfrequented paths, when I 
sit down to read I take a seat away from 
everybody. Why should he dare to think that 
he could speak to me ? " 

**Lord! dearie, people pick each up that 
way at watering places, and no harm meant 
or done. P'r'aps he's a stranger and don't 
know nobody." 

" Does not know anybody." 

" Does not know anybody," Cissy repeated 
this correction as she had done the others 
with the docility of a child. " I think Mab- 
is right, you were cross. There wouldn't 
have been a bit of harm on saying * Thank 
you ' for what he did." 
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** Yes," auntie said rising, " and the next 
time we met he would have stopped and 
spoken, and the next asked me to meet him 
somewhere for a walk, and then he would 
have tried to kiss me. They're all alike." 

She gathered up her hat and parasol as she 
spoke and went to her own room. 

There she stood before the looking-glass 
with her hands clasped behind her. Few 
glasses have reflected a face so pure, so 
beautiful, so sad. She gazed at the reflection 
as women seldom gaze on such an assurance 
of the gift they mostly prize. 

"Where is it stamped upon me?" she 
murmured. "Oh I if I only knew and could 
tear it away.*' 

The subject of this conversation stood for 
some time by the turnstile recovering from 
this second snub, I may as well say at once 
that " auntie " had wronged him and his sex. 
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' Men are not all alike, and he was not of those 
who prowl about to make irregular acquaint- 
ances, and presume upon the innocence or 
good-nature of their victims. 

Being American he had been brought up 
in an atmosphere of respect for women — as 
women, whether clad in cotton or silk. But 
being also a man, he did not like beings 
snubbed. He liked it all the less because^ 
conscious of his own blameless intentions to- 
wards the fair unknown, he thought he had 
been unfairly treated. The unspoken words 
" persecute me " rankled. He felt quite sure 
that was what she meant to say, and it was 
just as bad to see it in the turn of her 
shoulder, in the pose of her head, in the- 
trembles of her most expressive mouth, as to 
have it straight out from her lips. 

Worse — as the idea developed — for such 
eloquent silence implied contempt. His^ 
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canity was wounded. Persecute her indeed ! 
Were such attentions, such conversation, such 
companionship, as he wished to offer p^r- 
secution? If she had been an American girl 
she would have said — 

" Yes, beautiful weather. It was real good 
of you to take so much trouble about the 
doll, Maggie, or Jennie, or Katie (whatever 
the child's name might be), thank the gentle- 
man — that's a good girl. Now we must go. 
»Good-morning, sir." 

And her father, and her mother, and her 
old schoolmistress, and the bishop of the 
diocese might have known all about it, and 
thought no harm because there was none to 
think. If the pair met again she would have 
given him a bright little nod, and they might 
have danced together and flirted perhaps, and 
parted for ever without a sigh. 

So he mused, and " British coldness " and 
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" insular pride/' came in for a good share of 
mental abuse, but somehow he could not find 
it in his heart to abuse their exponent, though 
^he had demonstrated those bad qualities in 
so striking a way. Cold as she was, proud 
as she might be, unfairiy as she had treated 
him ; he hated the idea that she should go 
away thinking he had persecuted her. 

" If I could only get an opportunity," he 
thought, " of making her understand *' — ^here 
he raised his eyes, and far off on St. Mary's 
Hill he saw a speck of dark blue with a 
smaller speck of white bobbing up and down 
by its side. St. Mary's Hill is in the upper 
town which is not the fashionable quarter, 
but the houses on it (which stand two and two 
in little gardens) are comfortable enough, and 
present a splendid view. He saw the smaller 
white speck swing open the iron gate of one 
of these residences, and rush in. The blue 
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speck followed. " That is where they live,"* 
he said, half aloud. 

The conclusion brightened him up ten 
degrees. It seemed to bring the desire ha 
had begun to entertain closer to its fulfil- 
ment, but in the midst of his satisfaction 
came the question, " How the deuce am I to 
know that house from its neighbours? " and 
down went the mercury. 

From his present point of view it could h& 
easily recognised. Getting the steeple of St^ 
Mary's Church (which stood in the lower 
town) in line with the turnstile, it was the 
fifth house on the right-hand side of the- 
street. 

He went to his hotel, got his race glass,, 
came back, and made these observations — 

** A heap of stones in front of it and some 
green stuff about the porch next door. No 
more stones, no other green stuff, except on 
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the other side of the road, I think that will 
do." 

These are small details, but they may tend 
to show you that this man was in earnest, and 
had not the habit of leaving things to chance. 

He went that night to the usual concert in 
the pavilion, but did not return to his hotel 
until long after its conclusion. All Barwell 
was fast asleep, and every light was out 
when he lit his candle and consulted the 
visitors' list, "Alma Terrace, No. 39, Mrs. 
Gates I Oh, that's the name of the woman 
who keeps it. Here they are ! Mrs. Marshall, 
child, and servant. Miss Herbert. — She isn't 
a duchess after all,'' he told his healing 
vanity as he went up to bed. 
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CHAPTER II. 



"honi soit qui mal y pense." 



Consulting in our turn the visitors' list we 
find amongst the numerous guests at the 
Grand Hotel these names, Hiram P. Ranlett, 
Chicago, Mr. Ren^ Ranlett, idem, and as 
these are the only Americans in the company 
we may fairly take it that Mr. Ren^ Ranlett 
is the gentleman whom we left going up to 
bed. 

He did not look in his glass. If he had 
done so it would not have given a bad ac- 
count of him. A handsome, but rather heavy 
face, broad at the brow and massive about 
the jaws — the face of a man who does things 
thoroughly, rather than smartly. 

Women admire him for his sparkling brown 
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eyes, his kinkey brown hair, and the per- 
fectly trained moustache which hides the 
length of his upper lip. Like most of his 
<;ountrymen he is shaved severely, and is 
natty about his clothes, which, however, will 
always look new. The secret of wearing new 
clothes, and not looking as though they were 
dressed up, belongs to our own golden youth, 
and they keep it. 

Ben6 Kanlett went to bed and slept the 
Bleep of content. He had found out the 
name of the woman who had charmed and 
piqued him. He knew where she lived. AH 
«lse seemed plane- sailing, but when he woke 
in the morning with this feeling of content 
floating on his mind, and began to lay his 
course for the day, he found himself as far 
from port as ever. 

Blinded by his first success he had mis- 
taken the starting post for the judge's chair. 
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Calling on her was out of the question. 
Writing might do, if she would read beyond 
tfce first line. Would she ? " Not knowing 
my name, the signature won't scare her,'* he 
thought, " and she will read on if only for 
curiosity. Yes, writing would do admirably.'* 
He spent an hour and a half spoiling a quire 
of note paper, and gave it up in disgust. 
The only thing was to get an introduction, 
and explain by word of mouth. Get an in- 
troduction ! 

He had just a smoking-room acquaintance 
with half a dozen young men, and she was 
not making any acquaintance at all I 

"One might as well say get the North 
Pole," he muttered. " Better give it up." 

He went to the band as usual. A cricket 
match had called away his lawn tennis set, 
a»d he found himself absolutely alone. He 
roamed about with that miserable affectation 
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of cheerfulness which a man puts in to make 
out that he is not alone in a crowd. He 
watched the pigeons being fed ; he saw the 
ducks dive for bread ; he pretended to be 
interested in some very bad play in the po- 
pular game. The sun came out unusually 
strong for Barwell; luncheon time ap- 
proached, and the gardens thinned. 

Well, he would go to luncheon — that would 
be something to do. As he went he passed 
3» bath chair standing alone in one of the 
broad walks right in the full blaze of the sua. 
The occupant — a slight, pale woman — who 
seemed hardly able to support herself, was 
leaning forward and looking around with aia 
anxious pain-stricken look, evidently for some 
one who did not come to her aid. 

Our golden youth hurried by with their 
bats under their arms, and their jackets 
Jbuddled on with the slovenliness which &ej 
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seem to consider a point of honour to put on 
with their flannels. 

Ben£ Banlett saw no more than they, but 
his finer perception recognised the signals of 
distress, and his more chivahx)us disposition 
urged him to answer them. He turned back 
and said — 

" I beg your pardon, madam, if I am wrong, 
but can I " — 

"Oh, yes," the invalid replied eagerly. " If 
you would only wheel me out of the sun I 
I told the man to go away — ^he had been 
drinking, and he would stand so close. It 
was horrid ! but I didn't mean him to go 
away for so long, and I was in the shade 
then. I haven't been out for weeks and 
weeks, and the heat — thank you, thank you 
80 much — ^whatever should I have done if — 
if /I had — fainted — out there — oh, what a 
change ! *' 
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She spoke in gasps, and lie did not hear 
half what she said, hidden as he was by the 
hood of the chair, and pushing unprofes- 
sionally. 

" Is there anything else I can do ? " he 
asked, when he had placed her in the coolest 
spot he could find, and so elicited the above 
exclamation of relief which was better to hear 
than a shipload of " thankyous." 

" No — ^nothing — only "-r- 

As he stooped to listen, he felt something 
soft and warm slide into his hand. It waa 
the hand of the child we know of, who had 
run up unnoticed, and now stood by his side 
panting and flushed with exercise, and look- 
ing up into his face with the loving confi- 
dence of youth. 

" Oh, little missie ! '* he explained. His 
face was as red as hers now, and his heart 
beat as quickly. ** How is dolly ? " 
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" Dolly is quite well thank you ; but my 
name is Mab — ^not Missie. What's your 
name ?" 

" Ranlett. Hadn't you better call the man 
and have your mamma taken home, I am 
afraid she isn't very strong, and ' — 

As he turned again towards the invalid, 
there ! on the other side of the chair, within a 
yard of him, stood the lady of the blue serge 
dress looking like a beautiful statue of disdain. 

Her first words he did not catch. When 
surprise had lifted its damper from his senses 
the lady in the chair was saying — 

" So kind and so gentlemanly, I will — I 
don't care — Mr. Ranlett, let me introduce 
you. This is Mr. Ranlett. Mr. Ranlett — 
Miss Herbert." 

He stood bareheaded and bowed pro- 
foundly. She just lowered her eyelids and 
raised them again. 
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For a gift of the Koh-i-noor he could not 
find a word to say. The situation — a most 
trying one — was fortunately relieved by the 
:advent of the erring " man," for whom he 
found several words, and so liberated his 
mind* 

" Well, the lady 'ad told him to go away. 
Wasn't he to do what the lady sed ? He 
'adn't been away long — only to get a drink of 
water. 'Ow would he " (Mr. Ranlett) " like to 
push a 'evy chair all day without a drop of 
water ? He came back directly the music 
was over — ^yes, he did, but he seed the gentle- 
man a talking, and he knew better than to 
interrupt." He delivered himself of this with 
a leer for which Ren^ longed to kick him. 

His victim came to his aid and stopped the 
discussion — 

" Take me home," she said, " but slowly, 
please, and do look out for the stones. You 
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mustn't think" (this to Ren^), " that I was 
neglected. They had to go home for some- 
thing, I ought to have taken half an hour 
ago, but we forgot it — and my parasoL 
They're awful kind to me/' 

" Fm sure they ought to be," he replied^ 
" but I think you need — that man is really 
not sober. He might be insolent again, and 
really — may I walk home with you ? " 

The next moment found him forming the 
rear guard of the chair, flanked by Mab (who 
had again taken possession of his hand) and 
" auntie." 

He began at once. 

** I am so thankful. Miss Herbert, for this 
introduction." 

" Do you call it an introduction ? " She 
was half crying with vexation, and her voice 
had not its former dignity. 

" Mrs. Marshall presented me." 
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" Yes, but who presented you to Mrs, 
Marshall ? 

" Oh, come ! '* he answered, half annoyed, 
half amused. "Is it fair to go into the 
genealogy of such things ? Why, the most 
formal introduction one could make might be 
set aside by a flaw in the title of its great- 
grandfather/' 

** This — I think," she answered, with re- 
newed coldness and precision, ** is one trans- 
action. If you made yourself known to 
Mrs. Marshall — ^how I have yet to learn — for 
the purpose of " — 

" But I did not," he interrupted. " Indeed 
I did not. Until the child came up I had not 
the remotest idea that she was your sister. I 
only knew that she wasn't well, wanted to get 
out of the sun ; and that drunken beast " — 

" Hush ! he will hear you. Let us keep ta 
the point if you please. It is curious,*' she 
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■added, and every word was a cut, " that you 
should have given Mrs. Marshall your name 
after so very slight a service.** 

" How unfair you are ! I did not give her 
my name. The child asked me child-like, 
and I — one cannot think beforehand of every- 
thing, Miss Herbert. Whatever I have done 
it has not given you the right to doubt my 
word. I am afraid I vexed you yesterday." 

" You might be sure you did." 

" Will you accept my most sincere apology 
in both the ordinary and the proper sense of 
the word — my regret if I caused you pain, 
and my explanation how I did not intend to 
do so ? " 

" I have to hear you." 

" Well, then, what did I do ? There is 
nothing morally wrong in saying, * Good- 
morning, it is a fine day' to a lady, is 
there ? " 
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"Society"— 

" Yes, I*m coming to that. Society has 
arranged a particular preliminary form 
(which is often a most particular humbug)- 
for making acquaintances ; and the man who 
neglects it is open to two imputations — ^the 
one that he is ignorant of the usages of 
society, and therefore unfit to make the lady's 
acquaintance ; the other, that he thinks she 

■ 

is ignorant of them or will disregard them, 
and therefore affronts her. Isn't that so ? " 

" I will not encourage you with any ad- 
missions. When you have done I will tell 
you what I think." 

" I pray in my defence," he went on, " the 
motto on the noblest decoration that your 
Queen can bestow. I had not one evil thought.. 
If a thing not bad in itself is done without 
any bad motive, what real harm is done ? I 
neglected a form — that's all. I did not think 
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of it. I was SO anxious — so very anxious to 
know you.*' 

*' So if I be anxious — very anxious, to have 
a diamond ring, and steal one, I have a rig ht 
to do so ! " 

" That won't do at all. Stealing is bad in 
itself. Speaking to a lady without an introduc- 
tion is more or less forbidden by the rules of 
the artificial state in which we live, but it 
isn't a crime. It is not even an offence, when 
one declares as I do upon my honour, that no 
offence was meant." 

" I cannot cope with you in arguments,*' 
she said, in a kinder tone than she had yet 
assumed. " They seem right to the ear, but 
I do not know if they will bear thinking over. 
I will ask you two questions — you must an- 
swer them truly." 

" T will.'* 

" Have you a sister ? " 

"I have:' 
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" If any man had done to her what you did 
-to me yesterday, what would you think?" 

" Think ! why nothing ! I suppose the 
same thing has happened to her a dozen 
times. In my country, Miss Herbert, we 
think more about how an acquaintance is 
prosecuted than how it is commenced." 

" Are you not an Englishman, then ? " 

** I am an American." 

" Indeed ! " 

" Ah, now," he laughed, " I can tell by 
jour tone that I am half forgiven. I wish I 
had told you before. The French condone a 
lot of your eccentricities because you're 
English. You forgive us some of our sins 
because we are Americans ; but I don't want 
to be forgiveti because I am an American, 
^nd know no better. I despise that plea. I 
want to be forgiven because I am a man who 
meant no harm." 

" I think we had better leave t\ie ^^\?c^^^ 
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alone," she replied. " Will it suit you if I 
say that I will forget what has passed, and 
suppose that I have met you for the first time 
to-day?" 

She wanted to forgive him. There was 
an expression in his big brown eyes, and a 
tremble in his voice that convinced her he 
was in earnest and truthful. As he spoke,, 
the scene at the turnstile was brought back 
to her mind, and the pang of pain which had 
flushed into his face when the words " per- 
secute me " were so nearly spoken, came — as 
it were — into focus, and was taken in his 
favour with softened thoughts. 

She wanted to forgive him, and had jumped 
at the very excuse which his too irritable 
patriotism had repudiated — tiresome mant 
StiU she could not help admiring his persist- 
ency, and oh ! how glad she was to be able 
to cast out from her own mind the devil that 
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had been tormenting her throughout, a miser- 
able evening and sleepless night — the devil 
that had forced from her the piteous cry — 

** Where is it stamped upon me. Oh ! if I 
only knew and could tear it out." 

It is easy to get on good terms with those 
who put us on good terms with ourselves. 
She tendered her protocol of peace with a 
smile which was really intended for him, and 
she held out her hand. 

Even if he were goose enough to go back 
to the abstract (which I do not say he was 
not), he had no time. Their walk was over. 
There was the heap of stones, and the honey- 
suckle-covered porch, and there was Mrs. 
Marshall waiting to be helped out of her 
chair. 
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CHAPTER III. 
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With the assistance of Miss Herbert and 
Een^ the invalid got about half-way to the 
hall door, making slow and painful progress. 
Then her head fell on " auntie's *' shoulder, 
and she murmured — 

** You must let me rest — I don't think — I 
— oh, what a nuisance I am ! Let me sit 
down on the steps for a minute." 

But before this movement could be accom- 
plished Ren6 had executed another. He 
whipped her up in his arms and deposited 
her on the sofa in the bay window before she 
could take breath for a remonstrance. 
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Oh, how strong you are,'* she gasped, 

and so gentle ! '* 

An invitation to luncheon followed, but was 
not accepted. 

" I have promised to take my father out 
for a drive at half-past two,'* said Ranlett, 
looking at his watch, " and '* — 

" Is your father a patient ? " Cissy asked, 
with the interest of a fellow-sufferer. 

" He has an occasional twinge of the gout, 
not very severe I fancy. It's the only thing 
we have to mark our English descent. Do 
you know we are rather proud of it. It is 
an aristocratic disease, and gives us an air of 
respectability." 

" It's all very fine to talk about * we ' and 
*us.' Wait till you get it yourself," said 
Cissy, indignantly. 

"Oh, I'm not afraid, it skips a generation 
they say. Besides I don't earn it." 
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" Do you think I earned thi^ ? " she asked, 
pointing to the shawl with which " auntie '*' 
had covered her knees. 

" Not, I am sure, not in the way I meant,"" 
he replied gjravely. " It was not a wise re- 
mark, and I take it back. May you speedily 
recover the health which I am certain you 
deserve, and all your friends desire for you.** 

He hoped that Miss Herbert would give 
him her hand again as he took his leave, parti- 
cularly as it was ungloved now, and shone 
beautifully white on the black mantelpiece by 
which she stood gazing intently upon a 
hideous ornament for the fire stove. 

But she only raised her head to bow, and 
budged not. Mab ran out after him into the 
hall, and held up her face to be kissed. 

" Come again to-morrow,*' she whispered, 
and then all of a sudden the joy went out of 
her face. " Auntie, dear,** she said, after a 
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few moments, evidently passed in a mental 
struggle, " I forgot, I kissed him." 

" Never mind, my child," was the reply, 
" he was kind to dear mamma." 

She stooped to seal her pardon with a kiss 
npon the tender, troubled lips, but changed 
lier mind with something like a shudder. 

The carriage in which Ren6 was to take his 
father out for a drive was at the door of the 
" Grand " when he arrived. Judge Ranlett 
was sitting in the shade close by displayed (as 
ihe Heralds would say) on four chairs. 

He sat in one, had his left arm swung over 
another, and occupied two, poised in 
•different angles, by his feet, on one of which 
he wore a list shoe. He was a portly gentle- 
man of about fifty-five, dressed all in black, 
but no band upon his hat indicated mourn- 
ing. A long " goatee," cut straight on each 
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side of his chin, disfigured the lower part of 
an intelligent face. An expression of repose 
in its upper half, and a regular motion of the 
jaw gave him somewhat the air of a retired 
bull chewing the cud. 

He was not chewing — the cud. He sat the 
centre of a group of five other middle-aged 
men — an M.P., a retired colonel, a cotton 
spinner, a clergyman, and an Irish gentleman 
of property, who had Land Bill on the brain. 
The conversation on their part was animated, 
but not of sujBGlcient interest to detain the 
Judge, who rose the moment Ren^ came up 
and expressed himself as more than ready to 
start. 

" It is remarkable," he observed, as they 
drove through the town, " how deficient these 
Britishers are in the first elements of con- 
versation. We had been talking twenty 
minutes when you came. We began about 
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the Irish question, and we ended in a 
squabble about who rode the winner of the 
Derby in 1872. We got to that through com- 
pulsory vaccination, and the best sort of tea.** 

" They haven't our training in debate,'* 
Ren^ observed. 

" No, sonnie, and I don't want them to get 
it. It makes us slop over in the other direc- 
tion. We make speeches at each other, that 
isn't conversation either. We don't inter- 
rupt, because we know we are going to speak 
our own piece presently ; and we don't listen 
because we are too busy making it up. The 
Britisher interrupts every minute because he 
can't bear to hear something said that he 
don't agree to, and he isn't sure of having his 
say-so afterwards. Now the other night, in 
the smoking-room, that man from Sheffield 
began to tell us a story. He has a heap of 
good stories, and tells them capitally. WelU 
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just by way of describing the hero of his tale 
he said — in parenthesis as it were — * he mar- 
ried a Miss Spencer, of Cumberiand.* I don*t 
believe it mattered a corn shuck to the story 
whom he married, or if he ever married at all, 
but this brought up a Mister Smarty in the 
corner with his, * Oh, I beg your pardon ; 
she wasn't a Cumberland Spencer, she was 
one of the Staffordshire Spencers,' and if 
you'll believe me those two went at it for 
nearly half an hour on this side show, and all 
but quarrelled over it ; and we didn't get the 
story after all. Such a thing couldn't 
happen with us— no, not in a corner grocery. 
If you were to take five educated Americans 
and pay them to jump a conversation from 
Ireland to China through Epsom races and 
the small-pox, they couldn't do it." 

" I don't know,'* said Ren^, " if it is quite 
fair to take the smoking-room of the 
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•* Grand ' as a representative assembly of 
English gentlemen." 

" May be not, but it is in just such places 
you get the best chances to sample out a 
people. But my last observation doesn't 
apply to the smoke-room set. Four out of 
five of those men you found me with were 
educated gentlemen, I don't say that they 
shunted the subject of conversation off ensively 
like that Mister Smarty. They did not. But 
€ach one shunted it by an interruption to suit 
his own hobby, and that isn't good manners, 
rsay what you like." 

*^ Which was your hobby, sir ? " Ren6 in- 
quired, with a dry smile. 

" My hobby when I'm abroad, sonnie, is to 
keep my ears open and my mouth shut ; 
except to ask questions now and again. I did 
not chip in at all. I listened and learned a lot. 
Look there ! There's a woman that knows 
jou I who is she ? " 
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They were passing a row of small cottages, 
a woman came out of one, followed by a small 
boy. The former gave a bob curtsey g^s the 
carriage passed, and the latter pulled his 
front hair, and kicked up his right heel be- 
hind him. 

" Knows me ! " laughed Ren^, " not she 
It's a way they have ; they are taught in the 
Church catechism to bear themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters. That's 
their duty towards their neighbour. We 
wear good clothes, and ride in a carriage, so 
we're their betters — don't you see ? and have 
to be saluted." 

" I've been to the quarries, here " replied 
the Judge musingly, " and to the docks at 
Liverpool, and I've taken stock of this people 
who work for a living in other places, and I 
am of the opinion, sonnie, that bobbing, 
and scraping, and touching of hats don't 
mean much ; it don't go Bkin-deeip* If we 
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had stopped and tried to put upon that 
woman, she'd have given us about as good as 
we brought ; and if we had slapped that boy, 
he'd have kicked our shins with those wooden 

clogs of his, and hollered * Police ! ' " 

" Then it's a sham," retorted Een^, giving 
the ofE horse an undeserved cut, " and a 
servile one at that. I loathe shams." 

" Keep on at it, sonnie," the Judge replied. 
" There is plenty of sham the other way up, 
at home for you to practice on. Look at the 
usual bar-keep, and hotel clerk, and the 
whipper-snapper in the Custom House at 
home ! You go in on some business that 
they're put there and paid to do for you. 
They don't stir. They pick their teeth, and 
look out at the window and whistle a tune, and 
pretend that they needn't mind you. They are 
above their business. They are ashamed of it. 
They want to make out they are there just by 
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accident, in a subordinate position to-day, but 
expect to be governor of the State next elec- 
tion. I take their rudeness to be much more 
snobbish than that woman's courtesy — I 
wouldn't say it to any one but you, Rend,*' 
he continued, lowering his voice. " We are 
a great people, but a deal too fond of scoffing 
at things we don't understand." 

By this time they had come to cross-roads 
and Ren6 was not sure of his way. He pulled 
up, and inquired of a passer-by — a slouchy 
youth in fusty corduroys which went " swish- 
wish " as he walked — but obtained not the 
information he sought. 

The slouchy youth was a stranger, he 
said, " in these yere parts," and on the 
strength of being asked a question which he 
could not answer, requested the price of " 'alf 
^ pint of beer." 

" It is absolutely detestable," cried Ren^, 
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tossing him a shiUiDg with American pro- 
fligacy, " the way these people want beer for 
everything. You were speaking of thedocka 
just now. Do you remember that crowd of 
greasy sneaks and bullies who mobbed us on 
the landing stage at Liverpool for * tuppence 
for a gil 'a ale/ because we'd 'ad a good 
voyage." 

" A bad lot," replied the Judge empha- 
tically, '^Tve seen the same in London, I've 
seen them cringe before a policeman, call him 
sir 9 and curse him the moment his back was 
turned. The cursing isn't half so bad a sign 
to me as the cringe, sonnie — mark my words ! 
Every time men like that cringe, it winds up 
the spring which will let loose the wild beast 
inside them some day. Can you fancy what 
would follow if this crowd got the upper hand- 
By God, sir, they'd stop at nothing." 

** I think," Ren^ observed after a moment's 
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reflection, " that they would stop at the beer. 
If I recollect right the Gordon riots were put 
out with beer— or was it gin ? 

" That was a long time ago.' 

" Yes ; but does the sort of sneak and 
savage that we are discussing belong to any 
particular time — or place? I fancy there 
were roughs in Babylon when Nebuchadnezzar 
was king." 

" May be ; only the combination's worse 
now and here than it ever could have been. 
It's more sneaky to sneak when every man 
has a fair show before the law, and it's safer 
to be a savage than ever it used to be. I 
reckon if your Babylonian rough laid open 
a policeman's head with a brick ; he'd have 
had his own chopped ofE pretty quick. You 
seem to like the idea!" added the Judge, 
noticing a smile creep into his son's unusually 
grave face, and expand it almost into a grin. 
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" The idea is not unpleasant,'* he replied, 
•** but it wasn't that I was smiling at. Do you 
notice, sir, where we've got ? We began with 
:a criticism of American and British conversa- 
tion, and we have arrived at King Nebu- 
<5hadnezzar through the London rough." 

** We have ! " cried his father cheerily. 
** We have, sure ! But, sonnie, we didn't 
shuntj there's the difference, we talked just as 
we drive — not all along one straight road. 
We turned off here and there ; but it was all 
on the way. I didn't lug the reins out of your 
hands, upset the buggy, get another and 
make off for Chisel Point, when we'd started 
for Millman s Vale. Good talk, now I think 
of it, should be like a good drive in the 
country. You don't want to be always on 
the flat or going uphill, or down, or to see 
nothing but woods, or mountains. You want 
a mixture — one scene leading on to the other." 
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" And the driver ? " 

" There should be a driver, only he must 
on no account mistake his company for his- 
horses. His business should be to keep the 
main object of the journey in view, .but to 
pullup now and again when objects of interest 
occur ; even go out of his way now and then 
to visit them, returning to the high road with, 
out loss of time.'* 

" Boswell was a whip of this sort.' 

'' The best that ever lived." 

By this time they had arrived at their ob- 
jective point, having been set right by a sign 
post which presented two high qualities — ^its 
directions were explicit, and it did not ask for 
beer. They were at a point from which tlie 
best parts of Millman s Vale can be seen with 
advantage. 

They were travelled men ; had listened to 
the roar of Niagara, had stood by Mirror Lake,. 
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had made the usual round of Swiss moun- 
tains and Italian dales ; but this bright little 
bit of purely English scenery had its charm. 
There was a mixture of the picturesque and 
the useful — of solitude and busy life, which 
was not lost on either of them, and parti- 
cularly struck the quick mind of Judge 
Banlett. 

** I've been trying to make out, sonnie," he 
said, as they drove off, " why this country 
looks so different to ours. I began to think 
about it half an hour after we left Liverpool, 
and I haven't done yet. They farm * higher,* 
as they call it, than we do, because they've 
got to utilize every yard of land, and can't 
feed themselves on it after all. An acre or 
two of weeds don't matter to us, and an acre 
of weeds a mile off looks just as good as an 
acre of clover from the point of view I'm at. 
They've got a better system of road-making 
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evidently ; but that isn't it either. There's a 
raggedness about our farms, and a tidiness 
about theirs. Look at that haystack for 
example ! it*s a construction, an edifice. We 
just make a pile. Look at those cottages ! 
I reckon the people inside don't live half as 
well as ours, but they haven't that poverty- 
stricken look you find about American cabins. 
I think I've found out what it is, Ren^, it's 
the gentleman's house. That's what it is. 
Every ten miles or so you find a village with 
men of more or less education and refinement 
in it — the parson, the lawyer, the doctor, to 
say nothing of the squire, and gentlemen who 
live in the country, because they like it. They 
must exercise an influence, and this slopes 
down from Chatsworth and Eaton Hall, and 
Alton Towers, and such-like places that we 
have seen, down to yon little parsonage. 
And, sonnie, it acts on a country like a 
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woman's hand on a room — makes things 
bright and tidy, and gives a home look all 
round. See that cottage with the trim front 
jard and the roses in the window, don't that 
tell a tale ? " 

" Of imitation which is the sincerest sort 
of flattery, which is the most powerful of 
bribes, and the lowest form of humiliation," 
Een^ replied, in his driest manner. 

" Good. Take a note of it for a stump 
speech if ever you're condemned to make one, 
* most powerful of bribes, and lowest form of 
humiliation,' is good — antithetical and double- 
edged ; but, sonnie, youVe begged the ques- 
tion. Suppose the idea of planting those 
roses and liking them when they've blos- 
somed, grew from a root planted on purpose 
to produce softening influences, just as the 
roses themselves grow from a root planted orx 
purpose to produce sweet flowers ? *' 
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" I should agree with jou, sir, then ; but 
don't you know that prizes are given for 
trim front yards, and that this cottage de- 
coration is done to toady the squire and the 
parson, and get a good share when the coals 
and blankets are sent around at Christmas ? "^ 

" I don't know it," said the Judge, reso- 
lutely, " and I won't — not as a rule. But if I 
did — what then? If that woman keeps her 
house clean and pretty for a sordid motive, it is 
clean and pretty, isn't it ? When her old man 
comes home from work he finds it so— don't 
he ? Her children grow up to like it, or at 
any rate to be accustomed to it, and custom 
is second nature, and it don't stop right there. 
Plant a rose root, and you get a rose. Plant 
a liking for roses, and you get a whole garden 
full of flowers. A clean house, sonnie, very 
often means a clean life ! " 

" I think, sir, from what I read, that the 
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morals of the American working man will 
bear comparison " — 

" Tm not making comparisons, Ben^, I 
know better. The greatest mistake that 
travellers make is to try to compare the Eng- 
lish thisj with the American that^ and vice 
versa. We are too much alike to be compared, 
and too different to be contrasted. That 
sounds like a paradox — but it isn't. The 
fool's way in which some Britishers scoff at 
what they find with us because they haven't 
it at home, makes me mad ; and I daresay 
some of us who go writing or lecturing about 
what they have seen in the old country ap- 
pear just as bad the other way. No, sir, no 
comparisons if you please — they're not only 
odious, but useless. Do you mind that story 
of Hans Christien Andersen in which the 
duck tries to make out he is someone be- 
cause he can swim and dive ; but is shut up in 
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favour of the cat, because he can't put up his 
back and purr ? " 

" I thought, sir," Ren^ replied, " that you 
had commenced by noting the difference pre- 
sented by the face of this country and that of 
our own.'* 

" Noting a difference isn't making a com- 
parison. If you've a saw and a plane, I can 
note that one is for cutting wood, and the 
other for smoothing it, I don't mean to 
find fault with the saw because it won't plane, 
or with the plane because it won't saw. They 
are both good tools for their own purpose. 
But I thank you, sonnie, for one word you 
put in — * the /ace of the country.' I see you 
understand what I meant, but that makes it 
clear; you remember what -^ sop's fox said 
of the mask ? " 

" That it was mighty pretty, but had no 
brains ? yes I do," 
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"Well/' continued his father, "that fox 
could turn the mask over and be sure it was 
only paper and paint. You only guess that if 
you turn over those roses you'll find coals and 
blankets underneath. Grant, you're right — 
it's a way of working for them, and not a bad 
way at that. The Lord made small-pox and 
typhus catching, but He is fair — all His 
laws are fair, sonnie, so He makes love of 
beauty and cleanliness catching, too, and it 
don't matter much where or how the infec- 
tion begins.*' 

They drove in silence tiU they came in 
sight of Barwell, when the Judge said — 

" I've been thinking, sonnie, you must find 
it mighty dull here. Why don't you go to 
the Continent and enjoy yourself; I can get 
along very well without you^-oh! I don't 
mean that you're not good company. You 
are. I can talk to you about a heap of 
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things, I wouldn't mention to others. It's for 
your sake." 

" Thank you, sir,'* said EenI, " I'm con- 
tented where I am. I like the place.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

FALSE PBETENOBS. 

'Towards the end of the week — the second of 
his stay at Barwell — Judge Ranlett began to 
suspect why his son liked the place. By this 
time he had been introduced to the ladies at 
Alma Terrace, and become a prime favourite 
i?7ith Mab. 

The two invalids had their bath chairs 
placed together under one of the big trees 
•during the morning's music, and Miss Her- 
»bert would either sit beside them, or wander 
About the gardens with Ren^. These young 
persons had become quite at their ease together. 
Ren^ as though to supplement his question- 
able introduction, had gone more deeply than 
is usual into his own personal affairs, and had 
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treated the lady, not only to quite a history 
of his birth, family, and education, but also to 
several lectures upon the manners and 
customs of American society. All with a view 
of raking up that forbidden " abstract '* ques- 
tion, and all in vain so far as it was con- 
cerned. 

Miss Herbert listened with polite interest, 
did not appear bored with college stories 
which she scarcely understood, and parried 
with feminine dexterity all questions and re- 
marks aimed at the position she had deter- 
mined to defend. She was also provokingly 
silent about herself, which was annoying, as 
he had formulated a conundrum about her 
that as yet remained unsolved. 

Poor Cissy* s slips of grammar had not 
escaped his notice. He observed how careful 
she was to go back and correct them, and had 
found out whence the mute corrections, or 
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tel^raphing which suggested them, came. He 
perceived also that although Mrs. Marshall 
was always well and tastily dressed at start- 
ing, things would somehow get wrong, and 
were not put right again unless by Miss 
Herbert's hand. 

In Miss Herbert he recognised one of those 
persons who give you the idea that if they 
were put into a flour barrel and rolled down 
a hill, they would come out at the bottom 
looking just as fresh and neat as ever. Miss 
Herbert, besides speaking her own language 
perfectly, in a voice, which of itself was an 
accomplishment, showed (without showing 
off) that she was familiar with three others,, 
including Latin. She could talk well on 
subjects beyond and above those for which 
young ladies are usually prepared, she 
sketched and coloured with the freedom of 
an artist, and was an excellent musician. 
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Could Cissy, when she was well, play and 
sing, and draw ? He found out craftily tha* 
she could not. How then had it come about 
that these two sisters were so differently 
educated, or rather why had the education of 
one of them been so neglected ? This was 
the conundrum presented, and thus RenS 
worked out its solution with his own lights. 

Their parents were uneducated people, and 
^t one time poor ; but, having got on in the 
world, had been able to give their younger 
daughter advantages of which poverty, and 
perhaps ill-health, had deprived her elder 
Bister ! 

Cissy had been born with the wooden ladle, 
and " Auntie " with the silver spoon. De- 
scending into particulars, he compared their 
ages. Little Mab had proudly declared early 
in their acquaintance that she was " going on 
for seven." Her mother, therefore, would be 
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probably on the shady side of twenty-eight. 
** Auntie " looked about eight years younger. 
Very well, supposing that the pleasant 
reverse of fortune had occurred when the 
elder sister was twenty, it would have 
been too late then for her to learn, whilst the 
younger, a child of twelve, would be precisely 
at the proper age to begin. That is how he 
settled it, and being a born Democrat, was 
perfectly satisfied. 

Had he been an Englishman he would have 
looked under the languages, and the music, 
and the water colour drawings, and have 
found graces of manner and speech possessed 
by Miss Herbert which cannot be obtained by 
any amount of education in his sense of the 
operation. 

When he said to himself that she looked like 
a duchess, he meant only that she had a proud 
and scornful look like a duchess in a play^ 
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got it^ but went off with her own lord in a huff, 
muttering vengeance on some one. 

" I observed," said Ben^, " that you drew 
jour skirts aside when that woman passed." 

"Did I?" Miss Herbert replied, "it was 
involuntary. I am sorry. I hope she did not 
notice it. Do you think she did ? " 

" People who wrangle for seats in a public 
promenade can hardly be very sensitive," said 
Ren6, sententiously. " No, I do not think 
she did notice your little gesture. May I tell 
you what it taught me ? '* 

A bright smile of inquiry gave him the re- 
quired permission. 

"It taught me how highly sensitive is 
your nature, and how kind your heart. You 
instinctively flinched from a vulgar woman, 
and then regretted the action for fear it might 
have given her pain." 

" Dear me, Mr. Ranlett ! what a lovely 
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idea ! How I wish it were true I Suppose I 
confess that I hoped she did not notice what 
I did for fear she might turn and rend me ? 
You know she was talking about * cowardice ' 
and * knocking down ' as she passed us/' 

"She evidently wanted her husband to 
knock down the other man, because she had 
called his wife * names/ '* Ren^ observed. 
** But that won't do ; you were not in the 
least physical fear of her, Miss Herbert. You 
were only afraid lest you had hurt her feel- 
ings. Now I am going to make one last 
appeal. Do you not know that you once hurt 
my feelings very deeply ? " 

" Have you such a proverb in America as 
* Let well alone,' Mr. Ranlett ? " she asked, as 
he paused for a reply. 

" We put it * Let well enough alone.' Now 
is this well enough ? " 

"For what?" 

VOL. I. ^ 
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"For the establishment of friendship. 
Can two people ever be really friends 
whose acquaintance is based upon false 
pretences ? " 

He did not notice that she turned deadly 
pale. He thought that it was merely to ar- 
range the lace about her throat that she dis- 
engaged her hand from his arm. He did not 
see how it trembled, and went on — 

" Will you answer me one question ? " 

'' Ask it." 

" You remember what you said at the turn- 
stile that day you were so angry — no " (as she 
raised her head to reply), " that is not the 
question, only the handle of it. You thought 
I was unmannerly, and you shrank from me 
as from that woman. You said, — ^ If I tell 
you I am here with a sick sister, and do not 
wish to make any acquaintances, perhaps you 
will leave off,' — here you left off, and here my 
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•question comes in. Were you not going to 
say ^persecuting me ? ' " 

" I was/' 

" Why did you check yourself ? " 

" Because you looked so penitent," she re- 
plied, with a silvery little laugh. "You 
looked as though the words would have hurt 
you more than you deserved to be hurt. 
There ! will not that satisfy you ? " she 
asked, with the first approach of coquetry she 
had shown. " If it does not, I give you up as 
the most unreasonable of men." 

He watched her sweet face, from which the 
smile quickly faded, with a feeling strange to 
him. Never before had he been at fault for 
a reply. When he found words he could 
scarcely recognise his own voice. 

" It is ridiculous," he said huskily, " to talk 
about you and persecution together." 

" Then let us drop the subject. It is very 
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nice to be thought so well of, but I must 
really come down from my pedestal and make 
a confession. Do highly sensitive natures tell 
fibs?" 

" I will not encourage you with any admis- 
sions/' he replied maliciously, quoting her 
own words. " I will tell you what I think 
when you have done." 

" I told you I had a sick sister here. I have 
not. Mrs. Marshall is no relation to me at 
all, but the dearest, best, most generous of 
friends " (her eyes filled and her voice broke 
as she spoke). " Her name is Cecelia, so we 
call her Cissy — Cissy with a C — , and I really 
cannot tell you when or why Mab began to 
call me * auntie,' and the others took it up. So 
you see I am the one who has made the false 
pretences. I was so frightened. I thought it 
would sound better to say sick sister than 
sick friend. A sick friend might have meant 
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— ^meant anybody. Did you really take us 
for sisters ? We are not a bit alike." 

" You are not/' he answered gravely. " I 
used to wonder^but never mind that now. 
If you had told me she was your grandmother 
I don't think I should have doubted you." 

*' Are you so credulous ? " 

" In those I believe — ^yes/' he replied. 

" Now really, Mr. Ranlett, this is absurd ! 
We have walked about these gardens and 
xjhatted for an hour or so now and then "— 

" Every morning for nine days/' he inter- 
rupted. 

" Make it ninety if you like. How can such 
an acquaintance as ours justify you in trying 
to make me out the Groddess of Truth, and 
looking as black as a thunder cloud when I 
confess to a small fib ? " 

" Resolute people," Ren6 replied, " are 
usually truthful. You are a resolute person. 
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I see resolution stickmg out— excuse the 
phrase— all over you. It's in your walk, in 
the way you carry your hands, in your voice, 
and above all in your eyes. When you re 
going to do anything, you do it ; you don't 
jig about like a marionette hung up by wires, 
and giggle, * He, he, he, I think I mustn't do 
so and so ; ' or * He, he, he ; I think I really 
might do this or that.' You do it right away 
or you say * No,' and stand firm. That is why 
you have inspired me with what you call 
credulity." 

" And now you are angry because I have 
not justified your — confidence ? " 

" Angry I no. What right have I to be 
angry P It's my own fault, I drove you into 
a comer. If you had been a cat, you'd have 
scratched my face — being a woman, you — bah ! 
I was an idiot to rake up the subject. Let us 
drop it." 
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" I will not/' she said, giving him a further 
proof of resolution. " You are vexed and dis- 
appointed, and do you know, I rather like you 
for it. Perhaps you will be more vexed and 
disappointed when I tell you more about the 
Marshalls as I intend to do. You shall not 
think we let you make our acquaintance 
under false pretences. Mr. Marshall will be 
here this evening to stay till Monday ; will 
you let me introduce you to him ? '* 

" With pleasure." 

" Will it make any difference if I tell you 
he was what we call a labouring man ? " 

" I do not admire labouring men as a rule,'* 
Bene replied frankly, " just as I don't admire 
babies. You were a baby once," he re- 
marked, with diffidence as though not quite 
sure of his facts, " but you're grown out of 
that. Perhaps Mr. Marshall has grown 
too?" 
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" I should think he had ! Why, have you 
never heard of MarshalVs blue ? " 

" Never." 

^^ It is one of his last inventions. He is a 
perfect Grenius for invention. I don't know 
how many patents he has brought out. He 
is now the head man at Tinton's works iu 
Staff ordshire, but if you don't know Marshall's 
blue, you won't know Tinton's — they are 
great pottery people. Now do you under- 
stand ? George — I mean Mr. Marshall works 
with his head now." 

"Please understand that I don't dislike 
labouring men because they labour," Ren6 
explained, " but they have an earthy smell 
about them, and are so stupid, and " — 

" Come to luncheon to-morrow," she in- 
terrupted, "and judge for yourself if Mr. 
Marshall is stupid. So now you know all 
about us." 
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Here they got back to the trysting tree and 
the conversation ended. 

** What an ass I was," Rene thought half 
an hour afterwards, when he was walking up 
to "the Grand" beside his father's wheeled 
chair, " to jump at that invitation to lunch, 
and forget to take her up on what she said 
just before. * Know all about us,' indeed ! 
Why she didn't say a word about herself! I 
lost a splendid opportunity." 



CHAPTER V. 



A SELF-MADE MAN. 



Coming from a country in which success is 
not always crowned with baldness, Ren6 
Ranlett was not surprised when be saw in 
George Marshall a good-looking man of about 
his own age, dressed in good taste, and with- 
out a particle of mauvaise honte about him — 
a man who ate and drank with propriety, but 
whose speech savoured yet of the brickfield. 
Like poor Cissy he sometimes made havoc of 
his tenses and recklessly doubled his nega- 
tions, but unlike her never corrected himself, 
going boldly on in defiance of Lindley 
Murray and all his works. 

He was also a man who went straight to 
his point, which was to ask Ren^ what 
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chance lie might have for bettering himself in 
the United States. 

" If it would help you," he said, " to know 
what I can do, by what I have done, I'll tell 
my story and my poor wife's, for we ain't got 
no reason to be ashamed of it — have we, 
Ciss?'' 

Luncheon was over and they were sitting 
at the open window — George close beside 
Cissy's sofa, Een^ at a discreet distance on 
the other side. Miss Herbert had gone out for 
a country walk with Mab. 

** I was bom in a brickfield," George Mar- 
shall began, " and so was she " (caressing the 
hand which Cissy had given him in reply to 
his question), ^^ and so was our fathers and our 
mothers, and our grandfathers and our grand- 
mothers for aught I know. The trade runs 
in families, and most of us stick to it, though 
we live Uke pigs, hugger-mugger ! This one " 
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{indicating Cissy), ** was working for wages 
when she was eight years old — a shilling a 
week, wasn't it ? and the dabbling about in 
the slop, and handling the damp clay — 
always wet and hungry— days and nights, 
no change of clothes, and nothing good to 
eat, sowed the seeds of the rheumatics which 
most of us gets soon or late. Think of it ! " 
he muttered between clenched teeth. " Think 
of it ! A life spoiled for a shilling a week ! *' 

" Not spoiled, George," broke in his wife, 
" I'm getting better every day, I shall soon 
be about again. Not spoiled anyhow, 
dear." 

" She was as bright and active a lass, Mr. 
Ranlett, as ever you see, and no better a one 
lived when we began keeping company, in 
spite of her hard life and its surroundings. 
How I thanked the Lord when He lifted us 
out of it ! " 
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Ben^ did not like this. It savoured of cant,. 
and cant was hateful to him. 

" May one inquire ? " he said drily, as Mar- 
shall paused, " how the Lord did this ? " 

" Do you not believe in God ? " 

" I believe in a God, only He is not quite the 
sort of Deity one generally talks about as 
though one knew all about Him ; but please 
go on.'' 

" Mr. Eanlett, I went to work as soon as I 
was able to carry a bucket. I never had no^ 
schooling. There was no one to teach me no- 
thing but what we did — brick-making. I didn't 
know that brick spelled brick till I was 
twenty, and then I taught myself. Well, a 
thought came into my head one night when I 
was minding the kilns, that we was using a 
deal more fuel than need be, and when I'd 
made sure of it, I told the overseer so, and 
he called me a damned young fool, and told 
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me to mind my own business. Next day he 
came round with the owners son — Mr. 
Forbes, an Oxford gentleman — to show him 
the works, and when they come to where I 
was the overseer says with a scoff, ' There's 
the young fellow who's agoing to set the 
Thames on fire.' * No, sir,' says I, * I don't 
know anything about firing the Thames, but 
I can fire your master's bricks and save him 
half the money he spends at it now 1 ' He 
growled something about my having to live 
on my cheek if I went on like that j and 
there I thought it ended, but when we 
knocked off work I was called to the office 
and asked by old Mr. Forbes what I meant. I 
told him as well as I could, for — -you see — I 
felt I was right, but couldn't get out the why. 
I should have been lost if it hadn't been for 
young Mr. Forbes, who, after a little potter- 
ing about, got the idea, and drew it out on 
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paper, and made the calealations. Seeing 
that, I said to myself, * You'll do no good 
until you can read and write/ 

" I heard nothing more for a day or two, 
-and then old Mr. Forbes he called me and 
said, * We're going to adopt that plan, Mar- 
shall ; and as it's yours, we think it only fair 
jrou should have the working of it, but as we 
-are going to lose money if it don't pay, we 
think it fair again that you should stand in. 
Besides we want to put you on your mettle. 
Are you content to do overseer's work at 
labourer's wages for six months if it don't 
pay, on the understanding that you get half 
the profits if it does?' Mr. Eanlett, I 
thought of the girl I loved, in her bare feet 
and draggled, ragged gown, and I thought of 
^rls I had seen in the town — young ladies 
looking as cool, and neat, and happy, and I 
tell you. Sir, that office seemed to turn up- 
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side down with me and spin round like a 
top, 

^' I had a hard time of it, that six months^ 
what with the stupidity of some, and the 
jealousy of others, and the spite of that over- 
seer who did all he knew to hinder me ; but 
the work came out right and paid — ^not near 
as well as it might have done if the men had 
stood by me better — but it paid, and I got » 
hundred and seventy pounds for my share,, 
and went on at overseer's wages* 

" Then we was married. Now, Sir, if God 
didn't put those ideas into my head, my 
ignorant head — and lift me out of that miser- 
able life, who did ? " 

" I would rather not go into that ques- 
tion," said Ren^, " I'd much sooner hear about 
the brickfield, if you don't mind," 

" The next thing," Marshall continued,. 
** was tiles — glazed tiles, but by this time I 
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had learned myself to read and write, and 
found out about patents and that. Did I tell 
yon that the Forbes' got out a patent for my 
new kiln ? Yes they did ! and I don't com- 
plain. It was worked out with their money, 
and their labour. I made my bargain, and 
was quite content with it ; only I knew better 
about the tiles, and talked business with my 
patent in my hand. Well, one thing led to 
another, and I got to messing with colours, 
but old Mr. Forbes shut down on that — 
wouldn't hear of it ; said it was out of his 
line, that his business was bricks and tiles ; 
bricks and tiles had been a good enough 
business for his father, and was good enough 
for him. When he was dead and gone, he 
said, his son might go into fancy stuff if he 
liked, but he (the old gentleman) would stick 
to bricks and tiles. * But,* said he, * you've 
done well, Marshall, with us and for us, and I 

VOL. J. Qi 
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won't stand in your way. I'll give you a letter 
to a friend of mine at Trentford who may 
help you. So if you will pick out some dUi- 
gent fellow and teach him how to fill your 
position, we'd give you a month's holiday and 
you can go and try your luck in Stafford- 
shire.' 

" I went, sent in my letter of introduction, 
and found the gentleman anything but 
friendly to my master or to me. I heard 
him muttering something about an * old fool 
of a brickmaker ' as I was showed in. He 
was short and sharp. * Oh yes, he knew 
what I was about. Fifty people had been 
after the same thing and all had failed. 
When I'd learned more I'd know less. Be- 
ginners were always getting hold of mare's 
nests. My plan was all very fine in theory, 
but wouldn't stand the fire. That sort of 
colouring' (my colours) *ran, and cracked, and 
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set up chemical action amongst themselves, 
and I don't know what else he didn't snap 
at me before I had hardly begun.' I heard 
afterwards that he had been a working man, 
^nd was always down on inventors like me. 
That's what keeps this country back. A 
man what finds fault or tries to stop waste 
and cheating, gets jeered at by the other 
hands, and spited by the gangers, and 
snubbed by them whose interests he's a 
looking after." 

" That was not the case with the Forbes's," 
Ken^ remarked. 

" No, but that was along o£ young Mr. 
Forbes, whose mind wasn't stuck up with 
old ways. He was the one what cleared the 
road for me, and it was the likes of him 
what made me afterwards. Now it was a 
fact that a lot of potters had been after 
those colours, and failed to make them do. 
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and that they did spread, and crack, and 
decompose; but I'd stumbled on a way ta 
stop all that, and had a plate in my pocket ta 
prove it, when Mr. Forbes' * friend' almost 
hustled me out of his oflBce. T didn't mind, 
I saw he was a sort I couldn't get on with 
anyhow, so I went to Tinton's, for I said to 
myself, * Go to the biggest works in the 
place, and see the head of the firm, and 
chance the thing on its merits without any 
side influence.* You have heard of Mr.. 
Tinton ? No. Well he's a member of 
Parliament, an artist, and a great scholar (so 
I'm told), and a gentleman, as any one can 
see. When he asked me what I wanted, I 
just laid the plate on his desk, and said— 

"'Please tell me, sir, what you think of 
that ? ' 

" * It's something new ? ' said he. 

" * Quite new,' said I. 
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" * Whose make ? ' said he. 

"*Mine/ said I, *and I've applied for a 
patent for it.' 

" * Do you mind saying what colours you 
used ? ' said he, and I told him. 

" * Then/ said he, quick as lightning, * it 

hasn't been fired.' 

" * Call in your head ovenman, and ask 

him,' said I. 

" Well, sir, the ovenman came, and rang 
it, and filed through the glaze at the back, 
and certified it had been fired, and guessed 
within three degrees the heat it had 
stood. 

" * I shall get on with yow,' I thought, * if 
I only get the chance,' and I got it. 

" I entered Tinton's service that day, and 
the result is the stuff known as MarshalVs 
ware, MarshalVs drainage pipes, MarshalVs 
Hue, and several other smaller things, and 
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there are some big ones here/' Marshall 
concluded, tapping his broad brown fore- 
head. 

"You have been very fortunate," Ren^ 
said. 

" I have. And who do you think next to 
the Forbes's I've got to thank for it? Miss 
Herbert." 

" Indeed ! I have seen some of her draw- 
ings, and " — 

" No, it wasn't that way. She helped me 
with money, when I'd spent my last sixpence 
messing with those colours, I call it * mess- 
ing,' because I'd no chemical learning then, 
and was working in the dark. She's rich 
and generous, and — well that don't matter. 
Now, Mr. Ranlett, I'm coming to what I 
want to ask you. Mr. Tinton is a very nice 
gentleman to work under, but I want to 
work alone, d'ye see ? I goes to him the 
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other day with a new idea, and lie puts both 
hands up to his ears, and stamps, and cries 
out, * jDowV, Marshall, for Heaven's sake t 
Our hands are full, we've more orders than 
we can execute. You know we have. We've 
spent thousands on new machinery in the 
last twelve months. Yes, it pays ; do, like a 
good fellow, let it alone.' " 

" Wasn't that rather good advice ? " Ren6 
asked. 

" I suppose so — for his interests ; but look 
here, I love my work. It's like a second 
wife to me — don't be jealous, Oiss. There's 
lots of things I'm after ; stained glass, for 
example. When I took my wife to — where 
was it. Cissy?" 

" Baden Baden." 

" Baden Baden, last year, and saw them 
windows in the old Flemish churches, I felt 
ashamed of our tawdry stuff. They say it's. 
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a lost art. Eabbish ! No art can be lost. 
It's a disgrace to say so. If it was found 
once, it can be found again. I want to do 
something that will live. I've read about 
Bernard Palissy and all his troubles, and 
see — I've got a picture of him watching his 
wife's knitting, with his handsome, hungry 
face, and the stocking loom in his brain — I 
want to make a name like Watt and Stephen- 
son." 

« Isn't there Marshall's blue ? " 

"Marshall's blue is all very well in its 
way, but next year there'll come out Jones' 
green, and every one will go raving over that. 
I want to do something out of the reach of 
fashion, and the question is, have I a chance 
in your country ? " 

" Decorative art, which, I presume, is your 
speciality," Een^ replied, after some moments' 
consideration, " is certainly going ahead in 
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America, but really I am not competent to 
advise you on so grave a matter. This much, 
however, I can promise you — no American 
manufacturer will put his fingers in his ears 
and stamp when a reliable man gives him a 
hint how to make money." 

" That's half the battle," cried Marshall, 

brightening up. " Say what they like about 

progress ; our people hates it, and is afraid 

of it. They looks upon an inventor as a 

nuisance, if they can't cry him down as a 

fooL They'll go crawling on five steps, for 

•each one of which they'll pay a thousand 

pounds, but haven't the heart to make a 

jump twice the distance that will cost half 

the money. They don't dare to have an 

opinion of their own. You've got to go 

down on your knees to London fashion, and 

play the fool to suit its whims and fancies. 

JFrom what I read and hear there isn't no 
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London in America to lay down the law for 
all the country.'* 

" That is so/' Ren6 replied, " We have 
six or seven large cities, each of which sneers 
at the culture of the other, and claims the 
lead in matters of taste. I've got to admit, 
though, that we are timid too, about your* 
art. Mrs. Grundy has great power in 
America. If she sees something here, or on 
the Continent in the houses of great people,, 
she will take the like to New York or 
Chicago, and those who see it in her parlours 
there, will take it to Philadelphia or St. 
Louis ; and those who see it there, will take 
it down to New Orleans; but if it was 
started at New Orleans it wouldn't be looked 
at twice, and never travel." 

" That's bad," Marshall replied somewhat 
depressed. " I thought your people were 
more independent, but I'm not after the 
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ornamental only. There's malleable glass 
— another lost art. Suppose I can make 
glass as tough as leather and as bright as a 
di'mond ; glass that you can work up cold 
into any shape you like, and harden or not, 
as you please. Don't you see that there's a 
fortune in it ? But I haven't the money to 
work it out." 

"He has spent so much on me," pleaded 
Oissy, ** what with doctors, and going abroad 
to baths and that, I've cost him hundreds and 
hundreds of pounds." 

"Which you'll pay back with cent, per 
cent, interest the day I see you running about 
again with Mab," said her husband, kissing 
her on her troubled brow. " That's all right. 
If I could make you a pair of malleable glass 
knees, eh, Ciss, what a fortune there'd be 
there ! It's in the knees now, Mr. Ranlett, 
her rheumatism is. It was in ankles and 
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•every bone of her feet — such pretty feet they 
was 1 Why look at her hands. There isn't 
SL lady in London with softer and whiter 
hands, and if you'll believe me " (lowering his 
voice) " it's the clay as done it. If your fine 
London beauties knew it, we'd have the brick- 
fields full of 'em, puddling about jbarefooted 
and sticking their hands in the metal.'* 

" Not if they knew what they might get,' ' 
^aid Cissy, a twinge of pain emphasising the 
remark. 

" I think," Rene replied in his dry way, 
" that a pretty woman with homely* hands 
would risk the rheumatism for this result." 

" More fool she," said outspoken Cissy. 

"I am afraid that Folly is Beauty's partner 
in this world, Mrs. Marshall," Ren6 replied. 
" Fashion drives them in double harness, and 
they step together well." 

* In American English ** homely " means coarse or ngly. 
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" Do you think Miss Herbert beautiful ? *' 
Cissy asked, a little piqued. 

" Very beautiful." 

" And so you think she is foolish ? " this 
almost angrily. 

** I was speaking generally, Mrs. Marshall. 
Excuse me if my remarks offended you, but 
have we not Biblical authority for them ? As 
for Miss Herbert " (Ren^ felt himself flush- 
ing and became incoherent), "she stands 
apart — I mean she is an exceptional person 
— far above rubies.'* 

" Yes," laughed Cissy, " being a Pearls 

"Who calls me?'* cried a voice from the 
front garden. 

" Why, there she is ! " cried Cissy. ^* Talk 
of an angel " — 

"But some one was talking of me. I 
heard some one call ^ Pearl.* " 

" Is her name Pearl ? " Ren^ asked in a 
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whisper of George Marshall. But whispers, 
when shot from an eager thought, fly. 

She stood with her hands clasped, and her 
sweet young face turned up to the clear 
blue sky. And, oh ! the sadness of it, as she 
sighed rather than spoke these simple words — 

" Yes, when I was a little, little thing they 
called me PearV 



CHAPTER VL 

LOVE AND KERAMIOS, 

Tathees are fathers all the world over. When 
Judge Ranlett saw that his only son was 
devoting himself to a very beautiful woman, 
and behaving disagreeably to other people, 
he became anxious, not being able to find out 
who the beautiful woman was, or anything 
about her. Ren6 had abandoned lawn tennis 
in the forenoon, and billiards at night. The 
smoking-room and its gilded youth knew 
him no more. He had gone back upon a 
firmly expressed declaration that it was a 
bore to attend the usual evening concert in 
the Pavilion so soon after dinner. He went 
out sooner than had been necessary when 
this declaration was made, having to escort 
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the ladies at Alma Terrace to these enter- 
tainments. The'gilded youth of the smoking- 
room had been heard to connect his name^ 
with disparaging remarks. If an American 
had called some Devonshire man a *^ cockney ** 
in their presence, they would have burst inta 
guffaus of derision at his ignorance, but they 
placidly denounced this young man from the 
West as a — ** Yankee," by way of resenting 
his abandonment of the sports in which they 
took delight. The Judge was uneasy, and 
had almost made up his mind to speak to 
Ren6 on the subject, when to his great relief 
Rend himself seemed to broach it, by asking 
soon after dinner on that Sunday — the greater 
part of which he had passed at Alma Terrace — 
if it would bore him — his father — if he told 
him a long story about the Marshalla. 

Here it must be said that after the return 
of Pearl Herbert and little Mab, the conver- 
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sation had gone back to the subject with 
which it commenced, that some minor par- 
ticulars, in the history of George Marshall 
had been elicited, and that Bend had promised 
to consult his father's more extended ex- 
perience as to the prospects of a pioneer of 
the keramic art in America. 

In Bend's statement of the case Miss 
Herbert played a very trifling part. She 
filled the stage of the Judge's mind, as he 
listened. Whilst the younger man was talk- 
ing about malleable glass and church 
windows; the elder was thinking of lovely 
adventuresses — Sirens in silk attire, upon, 
whose rock many a good son's life had been- 
wrecked. Bend began by correcting the 
errors into which he had been led as to the 
relationship of the possible Siren and the 
wife of our inventor (suppressing the scene 
we know of at the turnstile) and this perhaps 

VOL. I. B. 
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was what set his hearer's thoughts in the 
channel indicated above. He brought the 
explanation in under a " by the bye/' and 
passed on to the brickfields. When he had 
finished and expected an answer about the 
possibility of getting some capitalist to take 
up Marshall's patents in esse and posse, and 
work them in the States, he was surprised 
with quite a different response. 

«I don't like it," said his father. "It 
don't look square those women passing them- 
selves off as sisters." 

"Excuse me," Een^ replied, "there was 
no passing off; the mistake was mine." 

" You couldn't have kept your ears open 
to make it. Mrs. Marshall is a clever* little 
woman, but she doesn't know anything. The 
other talks like a lady." 

* In American English "clever" means good-natnred— 
amnsing. 
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"I had a theory to account for that," 
l&en6 observed, " but it doesn't matter now. 
The sum Marshall mentioned as the probable 
<50st of plant and machinery was " — 

" I've heard you speak to Mrs, Marshall 
of Miss Herbert as * your sister ! ' " persisted 
the Judge, " and she didn't correct you. 
Tou say the girl is beholden to them, though 
she did help them with money to carry out 
those experiments. She only put you right 
about the sister business yesterday, when 
the brickmaker was expected, and you were 
bound to meet him. I don't like that, sonnie. 
It looks shoddy 1 Why should she want to 
Bhake* him ? " 

" Shake ! " retorted Ren^, warmly. " There 
was nothing like a shake. Why she asked 
me to luncheon on purpose to meet him and 
hear his story ! " 

• Disown. 
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" Ton didn't tell me that/* 

" I haven't told you a lot of things, f ather^ 
like that outside of the subject we're on. 
Asking me to lunch has nothing to do with 
American pottery and glass." 

I 

" I don't care a damn for all the pottery 
and glass in the world," cried the Judge, 
starting up, thrusting his hands deep into 
his pockets, and pacing the room with a 
straddle peculiar to him when under excite^ 
ment. " I'm thinking of you, Ben^. How 
do we know that this brickmaker isn't lying 
about his inventions ? How do we know it 
isn't a put-up job to bring you and that girl 
together ? " 

Ren6 bit his lip, and did not trust himself 
to reply. For, mark you, this father and son 
were not as the majority of their kind. This 
son did not consider his father as an intimate 
acquaintance who kept a family hotel, and 
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<50uld be relied upon occasionally to pay bills. 
This father, besides treating his son as he 
would any other grown-up man, made a 
friend of him. Therefore this son did not 
bounce out of the room and slam the door 
behind him, or make a rude reply, or a 
sneering one. He made no reply at all until 
he felt he could do himself justice. Never- 
theless he was hot with sudden anger— 
^very man resents the insinuation that he 
has fallen into a trap — and if there had been 
any one present upon whom he could have 
relieved his feelings without infraction of the 
fifth commandment, there would certainly 
have been unpleasantness. But there was 
no such person present, and soon reflection 
opened a better sort of safety valve. To 
couple a " put-up job " with Pearl Herbert 
or Pearl Herbert with a " put-up job " ap- 
peared ridiculous, when the first sting was 
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over. The idea acted upon his anger as a 
bucket of water on the kitchen fire — ^pro- 
duced a burst of steam and splutter on the 
first impact, to be followed by extinction. 

" I think, sir/' Reii6 said after clearing his 
voice to make sure how it would sound, " you 
are giving yourself some unnecessary trouble. 
Of course I see what is in your mind. Will 
it relieve you if I say that I am not in love 

a 

with Miss Herbert ? '* 

" I am glad of that," said his father stop- 
ping before his chair, ** but can you keep out 
it?" 

" My dear father, there is not the slightest 
danger." 

" That's what some fellows have said about 
crossing the track in front of an express 
train. ^ There isn't the slightest danger. 
They've only to make a jump one side or the 
other, and it's all right.' Another fellow. 
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they think, mightn't be quick enough on the 
jump, but this particular Mister Smarty is 
sure that he can do it. Then there comes a 
roar and a rush — a fluster and a false step^ 
and the next man heard from is the coroner.'* 

" Does love come with a roar and a rush ? '* 
asked Een6, smiling at his father's parable^ 
which was delivered in warm earnest. • 

** It comes all sorts of ways, sonnie. No 
man of your age can frequent the company 
of a girl like that, and say with truth that 
there's no danger of falling in love with her." 

" Granted, if we suit each other. Miss 
Herbert is not one of those poor creatures 
whose girlhood is spent angling for a hus- 
band, to fish for her support as soon as he's 
hooked. She can pick and choose, and I feel 
sure would not choose me, or take me if I 
chose her." 

" That being so, you may make yourself 
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unhappy, my dear boy. Take care, sonnie. 
She*s kUIingly handsome." 

'* But not the sort of woman I should make 
love to as a possible wife," said Ben6. 

" Eh ? " cried the Judge and stopping in the 
middle of a straddle — for he had resumed his 
walk. "What's that— why?" 

" She has almost every feminine attrac- 
tion," Ren^ replied with deliberation, " but 
does not give me the idea that she is a woman^ 
with any approach to what I should desire. 
I should like my wife to be something be- 
yond a beautiful picture that can walk about, 
and change its gowns, and talk, however well. 
At the same time I should hate her if she 
turned out to be merely an affectionate 
animal. I fancy I should like some faults. 
They help one to assert one's marital 
authority — don't they ? I should feel un- 
comfortable with a wife I could not scold." 
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"Een^, your dear mother was never 
^scolded in all her wedded life. God bless 
her ! " 

" God bless her ! Pshaw ! IVe been 
talking nonsense. I admire and respect Miss 
Herbert, I like her as a companion, and feel 
honoured by her companionship, but there it 
stops and will remain. Now do let me keep 
my promise to Marshall. He is doing so well 
in this country that it would be a sin to ad- 
vise him lightly, or let him be deceived." 

" My advice to him, sonnie," said the Judge, 
:as though from the bench, "is this — * Don't 
be advised. Go out and decide for your- 
self!'" 

" I doubt, sir, if he could spare the time. 
Besides, what is there for him to see for him- 
self ? He has the statistics of our imports in 
his line at his fingers' ends, and specimens of 
^1 we make, he tells me, by the score. He 
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says there is a clay down in Florida as good 
for his purposes as any fchey find here. All 
he wants is a capitalist/* 

** It's a mighty ticklish thing to recommend 
a capitalist,*' said the Judge. " You know 
the old saying of the man with money who 
went into partnership with the man with ex- 
perience ; and when the time was out, the 
man of experience had the money, and the 
man who once had money was left with ex- 
perience." 

" Oh ! if you doubt his honesty " — 

" If he wanted my advice why didn't he 
come to me ? " 

** He has to leave by the early train to- 
morrow. I did ask him to come up to-night,, 
but he wouldn't leave his wife." 

" I like him for that, but I'm not going to 
stick my fingers in his baking oven tiU I know 
a deal more about him." This was delivered 
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with the air of an ultimatum, and was, as 
such, accepted. 

Sundays at Barwell die hard. You dine 
earlier than usual, and the longer evening, 
with every sort of occupation prohibited, drags 
wearily. Een^ wandered into the smoking- 
room and was not cordially received. He 
flung himself wearily into a seat, lit a cigar, 
and called for the usual " Scotch " to kill the 
time. The Sheffield man of the good stories 
was there, but dared not tell one for fear 
somebody might laugh. Having informed 
each other where they had been to church, 
or why they could not go ; conversation was 
over. In the sepulchral gloom which pre- 
vailed you could hear the puffs of smoke; 
and when the Irish gentleman went to sleep 
in a comer and snored ; only the ghost of a 
titter went round. This exorcised ; the dis- 
turber of the peace woke with a start, and 
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was looked upon severely as though he bad 
made some profane remark. 

What added, perhaps, to the usual gloom 
was the presence of a new arrival, a clergy- 
man, whose " views " had not as yet been 
ascertained. The fact of his being in a 
smoking-room on Sunday night pronounced 
them hroad ; the length of his waistcoat would 
seem to make them high ; the quality of the 
cigar he smoked, and the cut of the mouth 
which held it, excluded the low in all senses 
of the word. 

By mere accident Ren^ took a seat next 
to this stranger, who made way for him 
with a courtesy rare in those regions, and 
after a few minutes spoke. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, if I am wrong, 
but you were pointed out to me at dinner as 
Mr. Eanlett." 

Een^ bowed. 
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" Then I am right. I have come in ad- 
vance of my sister and her husband to take 
rooms for them. They were sent a visitors' 
list some days ago, and saw your names in it. 
My brother-in-law was Lord Charles Hadlow, 
when you entertained them so kindly in 
America. His father died last year, and he 
is now the Earl of Pembury. They will be 
here to-morrow, and I am charged to tell you 
to be sure and call as soon as they arrive. 
I think,'* he added with a smile, " that you 
and your father must prepare to be 
scolded for not having let them know you 
were in England.'' 



Pearl was up at six o'clock to give George 
Marshall his breakfast and see him off with 
Mab. She returned from the station look- 
ing, if possible, handsomer, and certainly 
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brighter than ever. This was noticed by 
€issj, who began to tease her about Ben^. 

" It must have been awful dull for you," 
she said, " afore you knew anybody, you dear 
old thing. Fancy you, and I, and Mab alone 
in all that crowd 1 '* 

" Six for me and half a dozen for your- 
self," Pearl laughed. " Did you tell George 
how you flirt with the Judge ? '* 

" I said he was the nicest old gentleman I 
Bver spoke to. I said I liked him very, very, 
very much ; and so I do. He's capital com- 
pany. I haven't laughed so much as he*s 
made me for years ; but it ain't only that, 
its the way he treats me — so kind and so 
respectful, and Mr. Rent's just as nice. I 
like to be treated that way." 

" It is like a glimpse of heaven," Pearl 
said with a deep sigh. 

" Oh, darling 1 " Cissy cried, throwing her 
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arms round her neck. "If Ren^ was to 
marry you and we was all to go to America 
together I *' 

Pearl released herself from the embrace as 
though it hurt her. 

" Don't talk nonsense," she replied sharply. 
" See I there goes a boy with the new visitors' 
list. Run out, Mab dear, and buy one — 
here's the penny — and let's see if papa's 
name is in it." 

Papa's name was in it, to Mab's great 
• delight. She spelt it for herself — Mr. George 
— ^Mar-shall — several times, and a further 
treat was in store for her. Instead of the 
next line being — as at first — " Mrs. Marshall 
and child," Mrs. Marshall stood alone, but 
underneath all by itself — oh, glory 1 — Miss 
Mabel Marshall. 

« He did it 1 " cried the delighted child, 
jumping from Auntie's lap and dancing round 
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the room in her joy. " I know lie did it. I 
told him it was wicked of them to put m» 
down as a child when I am going on seven, 
and he said it was, and he'd have it altered,^ 
and he has. Oh, isn*t he good and dear?"^ 
This to Auntie, who replied — 

" He spoils you.*' 

** Sho\7 me his name ! " demanded the 
child, swallowing down the excitement. " I 
can t kiss him, so I'll kiss his name — where 
is it ? Please find it for me quick." 

" You are a little goose, Mab,'* Auntie 

told her. " What is the good of kissing 

paper and greasy ink ? " bat still she turned 

to that part of the list in which the guests of 

*'the Grand" figured, and ran her finger 

down their names till it stopped at that she 

sought — 

Ebn^ Ranlbtt. 

It was in the same type, of course, as all 
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the others, but somehow appeared to her to 
stand out from them all. As she taught the 
3hild to pronounce the Bene part, the name 
feU very softly from her lips, and one of her 
sweetest smiles was on them as little Mab 
bent down to give the promised kiss. Thus 
encouraged, not one, but three were given, 
and then Mab looked up to see that sweet 
smile again. It was gone ! and in its place 
a look which drew a sudden cry of terror 
from the child. 

" Oh, auntie ! Oh, mamma ! auntie's ill — 
auntie's dead ! " 

" No, dear," she gasped ; " hush 1 Cissy, 
don't move, please. It's nothing. I'm only 
— a little faint. Mab, will you give me my 
salts ? They are in " — 

" I know," cried the child, and away she 
rushed on her quest. 

As soon as the door had closed behind 

VOL. I. 1 
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her Pearl Herbert rose and staggered towards 
the sofa, where poor Cissy sat up, eager but 
unable to move to her assistance, and full 
of tender distress, 

" Oh, Pearl ! what is it ? " she cried, 
"I am a lost woman," was the reply. 
" Eead that." 

That was a line under the head of recent 
arrivals at " the Grand," and it read — 

Eev. Owen Hiltab, 

London. 



CHAPTER VII. 



FEANKBNSTEIN. 



The Countess of Pembury — bom Claire 
Hilyar — was a personage in the great world. 
Even as Lady Charles Hadlow, she had place 
and power by virtue of a hard heart, good 
looks, and the indomitable courage with 
which she went past— or, if necessary, over 
her competitors for social distinction; and 
her winning manners for those who did not 
stand in her way. 

Early in her career, a certain Marchioness 
of the bluest blue blood thought to score by 
snubbing this rising rival. She would not 
have her at a ball to which every one (who 
was any one) was bidden. When some men — 
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thinking it was an oversight, and wishing ta 
serve a pretty woman — put in a reminder ; 
they too were snubbed — and told. 

Some days before that grand ball, the 
lady who was not invited passed round the 
word in trusted quarters that she would be 
" at home " on the following Wednesday for 
an impromptu dance. Later on she stopped 
the right sort of people in the Park, with 
" Come in to-morrow evening, dears, if you 
haven't anything else to do," or " Would it 
bore you to come to my house to-morrow 
night, I believe they will dance." 

They did — until four o'clock next morn- 
ing. Every one who was any one, went 
there as soon as they could get away from 
the regular ball, and the poor Marchioness 
found herself left alone with the nobodies 
soon after midnight. Apropos of this ex- 
odus of the great. Lady Charlie (as her in- 
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timates were permitted to call her), is 
reported to have said — 

" Poor things ! they had to go somewhere to 

This was very sad, as it set people talking 
about what heretofore they had only thought 
about — ^namely the economical principles upon 
which the marchioness's entertainments had 
been conducted. Society will think that a 
Marchioness is stingy a long time before it 
will dare to say so; but once it begins to 
say so, the end is near. Many who had suf- 
fered from the Marchioness's champagne, 
went about repeating Lady Charlie's remark, 
and her revenge was complete. 

Up to this time the Opposition women 
had had things social all their own way. The 
Ministry were sadly in want of a salon. They 
had plenty of grandes dames, but no Lady 
Charlie. Her victory — which ^evinced quali- 
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ties of the highest generalship, and shut up 
in every sense of the phrase, one of the 
enemy's strongest houses — brought her hus- 
band, then a hard-working county member, 
into the Grovemment as Parliamentary Under 
Secretary in an important department, and 
gave him a taste for blue books from which 
he never recovered. We find him now at 
Barwell, an anxious-looking man of thirty- 
two, prematurely bald and jealous, a peer of 
the realm, with forty thousand a year, and 
poor man's gout all over him. 

Eanlett stock ** boomed *' in the smoking- 
room when it was known that the Judge and 
his son had dined with a real Earl, and the 
gilded youth of "the Grand" squabbled 
amongst themselves for the honour of having 
introduced the whilom " confounded Yankee'*^ 
to their set. They bowed with the utmost 
cordiality next morning, as he passed with 
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Lady Pemburj on his arm, on their way to 
the Grardens. For this lady had made her 
laws after breakfast. 

" You shall take me to the band presently,*' 
she told Ren^. " I hear it is expected of 
one to go — whilst Pembury takes his bath, 
and drinks nasty water. It is nasty, I sup* 
pose ? All water that does one good is. We 
went to Vichy last year — quite a nice place ; 
plenty of people there one could know. And 
really, I think it did my husband good. I 
wanted him to try it again, but he pretends 
he has not the time, and so we are here. 
You must come and stay with us at our place 
in Kent — ^you shoot, of course. I don^t 
think we can have you on the first, because 
we're full. It was really execrable of you not 
to let us know you were coming over. I had 
made up my mind never to speak to you again* 
And we are due at Sandringham on the 
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tenth, but we'll let you know. Do look at 
that creature dressed like a wasp! Why 
caDnot you men play games, without making 
yourselves so utterly hideous ? So you met 
my brother in the smoking-room ! He says 
he never gets a peaceful smoke in an hotel, 
except on Sunday. Can't you guess why? 
Well, the men play cards and joke, and say 
things a clergyman doesn't like to hear on 
other nights. Besides he feels that his pre- 
sence there would act as a restraint, and he 
is so sensitive." 

Thus Lady Pem (as those who had the 
privilege of calling her " Lady Charlie," be- 
fore her rise, were wont to style her now), 
with much good-nature and volubility. The 
idea that Rend, or indeed, any one else, was 
entitled to be consulted about the engage- 
ments she made for them, had long ceased 
to occur to her mind. 
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Now Ren6 had no engagements, but, as 
before stated, it had become a regular prac- 
tice for him to go every morning with his 
father to the big tree, under which — ^if not 
already there — ^Mrs. Marshall, Auntie, and 
Mab were sure to join them. 

What was he to do now? Owing to the 
twist in the Judge's mind against the Mar- 
shalls, he could not be depended upon to 
take even temporary charge of the Countess, 
and leave him (Ren6) to explain the position. 
He felt that it would be wicked to pass them 
with a bow, and Democrat as he was, he 
knew that poor Cissy must not be introduced 
±0 Lady Pembury. Pearl Herbert might 
hold her own with a queen, but how dis- 
<5riminate between the friends ? He was al- 
most glad to miss them at the trysting-place, 
but dismayed to find that Lady Pem chose 
it as her stand. 
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"It is a delightful spot," she said, "so 
cool and pleasant, and one can see people. 
If I am ever lost, come here, and you will 
find me." 

Ren6 expecting his other friends to come 
up at any moment, was distrait, dull and 
fidgety; and if Lady Pem had ceased for a 
moment to think and talk of herself, she 
would have experienced the new sensation of 
being in the company of a man whom she 
bored. But she didn't, and the Judge — 
who took in the situation at once — ^made up 
for his son's deficiencies. Here it is to be 
observed that when conversing with a woman 
— ^any woman — he dropped the rough and 
ready style he used with Eend, and assumed 
that air of thoroughbred courtesy which so- 
pleased Cissy Marshall. 

"It is quite arranged," Lady Pem said 
speaking right and left over her shoulder,. 
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** that you are to visit us in September. I 
shall have a house full of pretty girls, Mr. 
Ranlett ; so take care. It is really abomin- 
able the way our men are captured by your 
belles — that's right isn't it ? You call your 
pretty girls belles — in America. We must 
make reprisals and take your son as the first 
prize. Shouldn't you like him to marry an 
English woman ? *' 

" If he brings us a good woman who love& 
him, as his wife, we shall not trouble our- 
selves about her nationality, Lady^Pembury,'' 
was the rather marked reply. 

"But wouldn't you prefer an English 
woman?" persisted her ladyship. "Not 
such creatures as you see here, of 
course. Some nice girl in good society. I 
insist upon having an answer." 

" You will not be offended ? " 

« No— if you tell truth." 
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Well then frankly — no." 

Why ? '' 

A woman/* the Judge began, " falls into 
3. man's life like a round stopper into a 
square-necked bottle. She don't fill it — she 
isn't intended to. If she stops it so that no 
one else can get in — that is enough. Every 
man's life has corners in it in where he wants 
to be alone. A wife who bulges out her 
character, or her habits to get into them, 
makes a great mistake. Our women are con- 
tent to be the round stopper in the square 
neck." 

** Do you mean to say that a wife should 
not interest herself in all her husband does ? " 
^sked Lady Pem. 

" Interesting herself in what he does, and 
joining in it, are different things. A man's 
wife ought to be a sort of Sunday to him. 
Tve got the idea clear in my mind, but I 
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don't know if I can express it. Sunday is a 
day of rest ; but there are many sorts of 
rest. If he has been exerting himself all the 
week, rest is quiet ; if he has led a sedentary 
life, rest is action, and so on. I hold that a 
wise wife makes herself the impersonification 
of Sunday. If her husband is a hunter, and 
she hunts with him— if he's a bookworm, and 
she studies with him — if he's a lawyer, 
and she works up cases with him — if he's 
an idler, and she idles with him — she gives 
him no Sunday. Now we flatter our- 
selves that our wives are brought up to 
give us Sunday, the moment we get into 
the house, and that's why I want Ren6 
to"— 

" How dare you speak so. Judge Ranlett, 
when you know you have originated that 
abominable Women's Rights movement ? " 
Lady Pem demanded with high-bred indigna- 
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tion — ^that is to say a coquettish menace with 
her fan. 

" Would you think it quite fair ? " replied 
the Judge, **if I quoted your professed 
Atheists, and your Peculiar People who leave 
their sick to die, and your Salvation Army, 
against your claim to be considered religious 
and humane ? On the fair body of our 
nation we have Women's Rights people, and 
Mormons, and Red Indians and Society girls, 
and other blemishes ; but the great heart 
within is clean, and pure. I oppose the 
Woman's Rights movement because it knocks 
the Sunday out of married life." 

"There ought to be three sexes," Lady 

Pem observed, tracing circles with the point 

of her partout — " men, women, and women's 

rights people, but only men and women 

should be allowed to marry." 

"Pardon me I I think the Women's 
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Bights people ought to be compelled to marry 
each other without the possibility of divorce, 
and then the race would cease," said Judge 
Banlett. 

As they were walking home' Lady Pern 
took Rent's arm and said — 

" I want you and my brother Owen to be 
great friends. Do you notice how ill he is 
looking ? He works himself to death in that 
horrid London parish. If I could only tell 
you how silly he has been ; but so good. I 
want you to encourage him to go for walks 
and drives, and get all the benefit he can from 
the country air, which is really delicious. 
Promise me you will." And he promised. 

Something of the same kind had evidently 
been broached to Owen Hilyar, for on their 
return to the hotel, he proposed an excursion 
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to Chisel Point ; which Ren^, with her lady* 
ship's eye on him, could not get out of. 

The plan was to drive there, and walk 
back, and Eend, I am afraid, was a dull com* 
panion, though he tried his best to be pleasant^. 

Arrived at the Point ; from which a magni- 
ficent view of mountain and feU was pre- 
sented, Ben6 recalled Lady Pem*s words- 
about her brother. He was looking 
wretchedly ill when they started, and now an 
unusual brilliancy in^'his eyes as he stood 
bare-headed gulping down the keen air, lit 
up his worn features and made them look 
more haggard than ever. 

** This is better than a draught of cham* 
pagne," he exclaimed cheerily. "Oh Mr. 
Ranlett, how good God is to us all, 
and how cruel man to men. There are 
hundreds of my poor people to whom a few 
days of this splendid medicine would give 
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new life; and they cannot have it." He 
bowed his head, and his lips moved. Rene 
knew he was praying. Much as he disliked 
and mistrusted religious gush, he felt that 
this man meant every word he said ; and, pre- 
tending to search for something in the 
heather, left him alone. 

" Have you ever visited any of the poor 
parts of London ? " Hilyar asked, when they 
rejoined. 

" Well," Een^ replied, " I have passed 
through some very dirty streets, and seen 
some very dirty people on my way to and 
from railroad dep6ts, but that is hardly 
visiting in your sense of the word." 

** It is not — ^you have only seen the material 
filth." 

" Which appears to me to be unnecessary ; 
soap and water are cheap enough." 



**A common mistake amongst those who* 

VOL. L \L 
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do not know the poor. Why there are 
thousands of houses in my parish which are 
left unprovided with water, except what can 
be caught from the roof when it rains ! And 
that does not give the inhabitants a gallon 
a head in a week. But grant they have plenty ; 
how are they to use it? huddled together, 
men, women, and children in one room I " 

" I did not think of that.'' 

** No. To think about the poor you must 
go amongst them, and stand in their places. 
You are not the first educated man I have 
heard upon the supposed unnecessary 
dirtiness of the poor. You imagine a bath- 
room on every landing, and a laundry in 
every back-yard. I suppose you have nothing 
like a London slum in America?" 

" I should like to say — no ; but I am told 
that there are tenement houses in New York 
which leave nothing to be undesired in point 
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of filthiness — material and moral. Civilization 
is a sort of Frankenstein, and has its 
manufactories of monsters in most great 
-cities. But I see you are shivering," said 
Ben6. " Is the wind too cold for you ? *' 

" No — oh, no ! '* Owen replied quickly, 
" it was just a nervous shiver. Some one is 
walking over my grave, I suppose." 

His grave was to be where no man's foot 
6ver trod. The shudder Ranlett had marked 
was struck through him by the word Franken- 
stein. 

" I have heard that metaphor before," he 
continued, somewhat petulantly. " Franken- 
stein ! Fifty people quote the name for one 
who has read the story; have you?" he 
asked, after having waited for the retort he 
expected, but which did not come. 

" An enterprising publisher on my side of 
the water reproduced it lately in a series 
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which is published for the moderate sum of 
fifteen cents. I bought it to read in the 
ship coming over — anything will do to read 
in the ship — the duller the better, because it 
puts you to sleep. Yes, I have read Franken^ 
stevriy and I am sorry for my fifteen cents.'* 

" You were disappointed." 

" Utterly." 

" Would you mind telling me why ? " 

" The story is a plagiary, to begin with,. 

the style is turgid, the events ridiculous, and 

the moral bad." 

'* This is a sweeping condemnation. I will 

admit that the style is not what is favoured 
now, and as for the incidents — should we 
not rather consider the lessons they teach 
than "— 

"Well," interrupted Ren6, "let us con- 
sider them, and perhaps I shall be the better 
able to justify my criticism. First of all a 
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•creature makes a creature, and makes him 
hadly.^^ 

" Of course. Lesson number one, against 
presumption." 

"He makes him badly," Rend repeated, 
^* in a matter of minor importance. He gave 
life to a creature, and endowed it with a mind 
capable not only of the high qualities of 
gratitude and affection, but possessing an 
intelligence which enabled it to teach itself 
to read and speak. Surely if he could do all 
that, he might have made it good-looking ? 
Lesson number one is, therefore, to my mind, 
not against presumption, but carelessness. Re- 
member that all the trouble comes out of the 
monster s physical ugliness ; and this brings 
us to lesson number two, which is — * judge by 
appearances ! ' When the monster, who loves 
the people in whose deserted hut he has 
taken refuge, first shows himself to them ; 
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they run at him with an axe because he'fr 
ugly outside ! It isn't until after this that 
he sours, and learns enough of the criminal 
law of his country to get a girl hanged for a 
murder he committed himself. Frankenstein 
is a coward and a liar. He runs away. When 
cornered, he makes a promise he ought to have 
died rather than entertain for a moment, 
and then he runs away again, and 
breaks it I And we are asked to be 
sorry for Frankenstein ! Upon my word the 
monster has all my sympathies. I think he 
was ill-used from first to last. Now turn to 
the classic myth from which the leading idea 
is taken, and see how much more elegant, 
how infinitely more moral it is. Pandora — 
if we are to believe Flaxman, and there is 
nothing to the contrary — was beautiful. 
Prometheus did his work well. He was no 
bungler, and no coward, and yet the gods 
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were avenged. He got that horribly chronic 
liver complaint, and all his race suffered for 
his crime. Here is presumption punished, if 
you like. His creature was lovely and good ; 
the very fire of heaven wanned her into life ; 
but being made in mortal mould she was 
only a woman (and curious) after all. She 
could not resist opening that box. Still the 
offended gods were just and merciful. There 
was hope at the bottom. Now where do you 
find justice and mercy in Frankenstein ? ** 

" There is one idea hidden in the story," 
observed Hilyar, who had been listening, 
with his eyes on the ground, "which, of 
course, no Christian can tolerate ; but setting 
this aside, I find much to admire, much that 
may be pondered over to our advantage, in 
these days. It shows us the hideousness of 
sin, and its power to follow us no matter 
whither we fly, to torture and to destroy.** 
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" That sounds so like a bit out of a 
sermon,*' said Een^, " that I will not presume 
to answer." 

** I would like you to answer, if you please. 
I would like all my sermons to be answered," 
Hilyar replied, pleasantly. " It would make 
me more careful. Besides, teaching, without 
any response from those we seek to improve, 
is like firing at a target which does not 
mark the hits. You cannot correct your 
aim." 

" Or know when you make a bull's-eye." 

"Ah! when^^ sighed Hilyar, "but the 
answer?" 

" Oh, I didn't mean to say I could answer 
you. By all means let us make use of any- 
thing that will show the hideousness of sin ; 
but first we have to agree as to what sin is.'* 

" We have God's word for that." 

"I am not going into the metaphysical 
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•question. Do you think that any one 
•deliberately commits what you and I think 
a sin, knowing that he is sinning ? " 
Pew, I hope, are so wicked." 
Just so. Ignorance blinds some ; passion 
drives others. As for the rest, I fancy that 
none of us commit a sin till we have made 
«p some sort of mask to cover up its face. 
We hide its ugliness, and then we think it 
isn't wrong." 

" The mask may be torn aside." 
" Certainly ; but not till after the mischief 
lias been done. What a grand sermon could 
\)e preached on masks of sin, by one who 
•dared to tell the truth ! " 

" He must first have made and used one 
to know the truth, and then — oh, the misery 
of it I " exclaimed Hilyar, clasping his hands. 
•^^ He must play the hypocrite, or be ever dumb 
for good. That sermon would be his last." 
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"I do not quite follow you," observed 
Ben^, interested, by the deep sorrow of hia 
tone. 

" Let us go back for a moment to Pranken- 
Btein. When those mysterious crimes were 
discovered, what should he have done? 
Stould he have gone to the authorities, and 
confessed that he had created a monster by 
whom they were committed ? or should he 
have kept the former secret to himself and 
helped to chain or destroy the monster ? *' 

"That's rather a hard nut to crack,'' 
Ben^ replied, after some reflection. " They 
would probably have locked him up as a 
lunatic if he had made a clean breast of it. 
And he certainly could not have got the 
monster locked up without some treachery." 

" But you have admitted that it had reason. 
It was, therefore, responsible for its crimes. 
Why should he not have betrayed it ? " 
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" What ! the very man whose blunder had 
soared it, and made it a criminal ; oh, no I 
He ought not to have let things go so far. I 
cannot see any way for him to get out of it 
clean-handed from the point you take.*' 

"Nor II" replied Hilyar, setting his 
teeth. "Poor wretch I Try to picture the 
life he must have led ; not knowing the 
moment when he might be confronted by 
the monster, or another of its crimes ; 
breathing, as it were, an atmosphere of grief 
caused by it, his very soul steeped in the 
innocent blood it had shed. Is God's pity 
deep enough for such a man?" 

"Let US follow Mrs. Shelly* s lead," said 
Ranlett, " and leave God out of it, or we 
shall get upon the Permission of Evil, and all 
sorts of abstract questions which are not 
good for holiday talk. You are here to relax 
your mind, and freshen up your body. Your 
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sister's prescription— plenty of good air and 
exercise — is excellent for the flesh of an 
overworked man. There is one like unto it 
for the spirit, to which you are welcome with- 
out a fee.*' 

" And that is ? " 

" Give your mind an easy-chair. Talk 
pleasant nonsense, and think it all you can." 



CHAPTER Vm. 



THE FmST STONE, 



Ben^ followed up this good advice by 
exhibiting — as some of the doctors say — some 
of the excellent ale for which the " public " 
at Chisel Edge was justly famous. 

" Not agree with you I " he replied to a 
faint objection. " How do you know ? You 
are being someone else now — try and keep 
that up. Anything will agree with you 
after the walk we shall have, and in such air 
as this." 

" Let us not waste a breath of it/* said 
Hilyar, for a rest in the bar-parlour had 
been proposed. ** Do you mind going out 
on the hillside again ? It is a shame to 
spend such a day under a roof.*' 
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Out to the hillside again they went, and 
sat down amidst the blossoming heather, 
with fourteen towns and villages dotted 
around them, and a breeze worth a guinea 
a mouthful at their backs. For the clergy- 
man had produced his case full of those 
cigars the likes of which had perfumed the 
smoking-room at " the Grand,*' and John 
Barleycorn made way for Nicotina — the 
queen. 

" This," said Owen Hilyar, as he lighted 
up, " is, I hope, the sole survival of my old 
idle Oxford days ; and I assure you it is 
more to me than a luxury. You see, I have 
an unfortunately keen sense of smell, and 
some of those places we were talking of just 
now — it really isn't affectation " (anxiously). 
" I have struggled sorely to endure it, but, 
so far, I am unable to do so unless I smoke. 
The women don't mind it, and I find it helps 
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me with the men. It is so difficult to get a 
hearing from them. They run from the least 
sign of a sermon, but one can say many 
useful things that don't sound like preaching 
when one has a cigar in one's mouth— don't 
you see ? The smoke hides the white tie. 
Besides, when they are smoking with you 
they get at their ease, and talk with you. 
In many cases I find it as good to listen as 
to speak." 

" Do you supply them with this brand ? " 
Ren^ asked, reluctantly knocking off an inch 
of white ash — the ghost of departed fragrance. 

" They would scarcely appreciate it. No ; 
but I am always prepared with a supply of 
Cavendish for their pipes, in case of emer- 
gency. I am trying to like pipes. It will 
be a great thing for me when I can take 
:a pipe out of my pocket and beg some 
* baccy.' 
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Ren^ looked at him. His pale, handsome 
face was perfectly serious. Its almost 
feminine features had softened a little — that 
was all. 

" If, in the course of one of these sittings,"^ 
asked Ren^, " * summut to drink ' is sug- 
gested ? What then ? " 

" Ah ! there's the rub. Beer always gives 
me a headache, in London ; but I hope to 
get used to that, too." 

Een^ looked at him again ; saw aristocrat 
stamped all over him, and tried to picture 
him smoking a clay pipe and hobnobbing 
pewter pots with a gasfitter in the slums. 

" And do they never presume upon this? '^ 
he inquired. 

" Oh, I draw the line at spirits, and after 
the first pint of beer. They usually yield ; if 
they don't I go." 

** But I mean as to conduct ? " 
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" Ah I you are thinking of the proverb 
about familiarity and contempt, I see," 

"Pardon me; that last word could not 
come into my mind in connection with you 
or your work." 

« That is kind." 

" It is true ; but my question was an indis- 
creet one, and I take it back." 

" Not so ; for the credit of my poor people 
I must* answer it. Once, and once only, a 
person forgot himself in the presence of 
tobacco and beer. He slapped me on the 
back, and said something which to one of his 
own class would not have been uncompli- 
mentary; but he accompanied it with an 
oath, and a man who was present knocked 
him down. It is a great grief to me that I 
cannot make these two friends." 

" One is apt to resent being knocked down," 
said Ren^, in his dry way. 

VOL. I, \i 
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** Oh, he bears no resentment for the blow," 
Hilyar replied, " I think the poor fellow is 
jealous." 

Ren^ looked at him for the third time, and 
a strange question stole into his mind — 
what would Pearl think of such a man as 
this ? 

It was now time to return. Homeward 
bound by a different way to that by which 
they had come, and making their way for the 
most part over rugged footpaths, up and 
down hillsides ; they had not much breath to 
talk with, which was fortunate for Rent's 
reputation as an agreeable man. Pearl had 
got into his head, and, like a royal visitor, 
gave all subjects notice to quit. His mind 
was full of that conversation with his father 
about the Marshalls and Miss Herbert, and 
he could think of nothing else. The parable 
of the express train haunted him strangely. 
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He had dreamed of being torn in pieces 
under the wheels of an engine, on which a 
figure like Pearl replaced the usual smoke 
.stack. On wakening he tried to dispel the 
horror of this nightmare by recalling her 
kindest moods, and this brought him to that 
•occasion when with a smile and a toss of 
her shapely head, she had struck him dumb 
and faint. Was that the way love might 
<jome rushing on him ? He had passed two- 
thirds of a day without seeing her, and was 
already out of sorts with himself, and every- 
thing, and everybody. Was she becoming 
necessary to him ? Would absence be the 
test to try the truth of his assertion, that he 
was in no danger from her charms ? How 
charming she was — how calm, how dignified, 
and if cold, how pure I Pearl I The name 
fitted her so exactly. Fancy being allowed 
to call her Pearly and see the beautiful face 
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raised with a welcoming smile, and the ripe 
red lips pouted for a kiss ! The thought 
set his blood tingling to the roots of his 
hair. It will thus appear that the " beauti- 
ful picture " phase was coming to an 
end. 

They approached Barwell by a favourite 
little gorge in the hills, through which a path 
— only wide enough for one — zig-zagged 
through woods and rocks and tall bracken. 
Here they met many visitors out for an idle 
ramble, or to gather " grass of Parnassus " 
by way of an object for a walk, and had to 
plunge into the tangled greenery to let them 
pass. 

" There's a place where we can sit down^ 
a very little further on," Een6 called back 
to his tired follower, " and there's a capital 
view of " — 

Here a flash of white darted round an 
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angle in the narrow way, and Mab had him 
clasped by the knees. 

"IVe caught you!" she cried, dropping 
her carefully gathered grasses, " I knew your 
voice. And you really put my name in the 
paper I you are so good. How funny of you 
to come here ! Come along to Auntie " 
{taking possession of his hand and towing). 
" Auntie's sitting down reading there, don't 
jou see ? there ! amongst those rocks.'* 

" This gives me the opportunity of pre- 
senting you to a very charming person," 
Een^ said, resisting the towage, as the clergy- 
man came up, hat in hand, wiping his pale 
face, and panting. 

" This — little — lady's — mamma, I sup- 
pose ? " he asked, kindly patting her rose-bud 
cheek. 

" No " — Ren^ answered, " she " — then 
struck by another thought, "by the bye. 
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Mab, why weren't you at the band ? How is 
mamma ? not worse I hope." 

" Oh, no 1 " said Mab, " it was Auntie who 
wasn't well, and mamma stayed to take care 
of her. Poor dear Auntie had such a bad 
headache, that's why we came out for a long 
walk. It's better now, she says ; come ! " 

The rocks on which Pearl sat, with one of 
the huge parasols then in fashion, spread, 
tent-like, over her and hiding the upper half 
of her figure, were at a little distance from 
the path. At the child's cry of " Here he is ! 
Auntie," she rose. 

"So sorry to hear you were under the 
weather this morning," Ren^ began, picking 
his way through the ferns, over hidden rocks^ 
and holes below, which made his transit^ 
short as it was, slippery and troublesome. 
"Will you let me introduce the Rev. Mr. 
Hilyar, we've — take care 1 have you hurt 
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yourself ? Good God ! Miss Herbert, what 
is the matter ? " 

" I slipped," she gasped, leaning for a 
moment on the arm he stretched out to raise 
her. " It is nothing, I " — 

" You must have hurt yourself. You are 
pale and trembling all over. Let me " — 

" No. Please go on," she pleaded, rising, 
" with your — friend, Mr. Eanlett, I beg you 
will leave me. I assure you I am not hurt, 
I can walk quite well. Oh, if you ever had 
any regard for me you will go." 

Thus adjured Ren^ had to obey. As 
soon as he assured himself that she was 
not hurt, the incident presented a comie 
side. 

" She broke something or other in her dress 
when she slipped," he thought, " and has to 
repair damages. But what did Hilyar mean 
by walking on as though nothing had hap- 
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pened ? She might have sprained her ankle : 
they might have had to send for a carriage 
and carry her to it. His conduct was strange, 
to say the least of it." When Eend overtook 
him he had reached the high road, and was 
walking slowly with his hands clasped behind 
his back, his head drooped, his eyes on the 
ground. 

" I do not thank you for that, Mr. Ran- 
lett ! " he said, in a tone of reproach as Ren6 
joined him. 

'' For that ! For what ? I don't under- 
stand you." 

** For that introduction." 

" Oh ! well, in my country we think people 
like to be introduced. I cannot help it if 
our manners are not your manners, only I 
think that to turn one's back upon a lady 
immediately after one is introduced to her, is 
no manners at all," said Ren^, warmly. He 
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-did not mind the slight upon himself, it was 
that on Pearl which angered him. 

" I will not be ofEended with you," Hilyar 
replied, after a pause, " because I hope from 
jour manner that we are at cross-purposes. 
May I ask how long you have known that — 
lady ? " 

" Only since we came here." 

" Ah so ! And I suppose you were intro- 
duced by some of those young men at the 
hotel ? " 

" No, by a lady ; but you need not trouble 
yourself. I shall ask Miss Herbert to consider 
your introduction to her as withdrawn. I 
will not allow her to run the chance of being 
insulted twice." 

" Mr. Eanlett," stopping and facing him, 
" short as our acquaintance has been, let me 
advise you to ask some one conversant with 
London life for the last few years, what he 
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knows about this Pearl Herbert, before you 
constitute yourself her champion." 

" I will ask youy^ said Ren^, sternly, " go 



on. 



" Excuse me. You seem to forget that I 
am a clergyman. This is a subject into which 
I decline to go further than this. Get a re- 
port of the case Downing versus Herbert and 
Others^ which was tried about two years ago. 
Ask some London man the character of a 
certain Baby Budd with whom the charming 
person we have left in the woods used to live,, 
and then draw your own conclusions." 



CHAPTER IX. 



A NICE MESS ! 



There was no necessity for Ren^ to ask anjr 
London man the character of Baby Budd. 

Her fame, or rather her infamy, was world- 
wide. The gutter journals, pandering to the 
intOTest which our modern civilization permits 
decent people to take in the doings of the 
demi-monde^ had been full of her — her 
splendour, her insolence, her angel's face and 
her foul tongue. Every one knew that in 
less than a year she had ruined four men, 
and that one had killed himself for loss of 
the smiles he could no longer buy. The 
scorn which Hilyar had thrown into the word 
Tearl set Bend's blood boiling, and when the 
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drowning insult came he lost all control. He 
uttered a curse, and he aimed a blow, and it 
was no fault of his that it did not take effect. 
There was no parrying his words, and the 
two men parted with a gulf between them 
that can never be filled up. 

Ben^ Eanlett made for the hotel full of 
anger and — to his credit, be it said, ashamed 
of himself. He had struck at a man who 
<3ould not return or resent the blow, and had 
given him the lie with Transatlantic precision 
and brevity, in the sight and hearing of a 
party of promenaders, some of whom were 
his fellow-guests at " the Q-rand." 

The scandal would be public property before 
dinner time. What was he to do? Take 
his father's hint, pick up his things and go 
to the Continent. That was the wise thing ; 
but as he considered it over. Pearl came in 
by the door of his thoughts, and all wisdom 
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flew out by the window. He would stay and 
face it. 

Bah ! it was all a mistake. Hilyar could 
be got to say so, and then a full and manly 
apology would set it right ; of course it was 
a mistake. Prom the time Pearl raised her 
parasol until she stumbled and fell, barely 
two seconds could have passed. Hilyar was 
several yards away from where she sat, and 
had not his glasses on. Herbert was a com- 
mon name enough, and he had taken her for 
someone else ; but he had no right to found 
so grave an accusation on such light grounds. 
He had brought the trouble on himself. 

As all this ran through Een^'s mind the 
clouds cleared away, and he saw himself an 
injured man in the newer light. Hilyar was 
really the more to blame ; but — and the 
clouds rolled on again as the sudden re- 
collection came — he had called her Pearl — 
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Pearl was not a common name. It had bem 

very dear to him, and the sound was sweet 

on his ears. It had become in his mind as 

much a part of her as a wisp of her glorious 

chestnut hair, or her sweet pensive eyes. 

And it had been pronounced with irresponsible 

scorn and disgust I 

The suggestion that he had been introduced 

by ** some of the young men at the hotel" 

annoyed him. Why had he not spoken out 

and told about the Marshalls ? The 
Marshalls ? Here another relieving light 

broke in. They were dear old friends ; she 
lived with them, had helped them with money. 
Would George Marshall have allowed a bad 
woman to associate with his wife and child ? 
Would he have accepted a single penny that 
had not been honestly come by ? One instant's 
recollection of his manly self-reliant face sent 
that idea to the winds. It was a mistake, 
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and how unluckily everything contributed to 
keep it up ! If Pearl had not stumbled 
Hilyar would have seen her plainly, and all 
this misery have been avoided. Had she 
stumbled ? Clouds again. If not hurt why 
was she so deadly pale? Why did she 
tremble so ? Why had she bade him leave 
her as she did ? Had she recognised his 
companion, who had afterwards called her 
Pearl ? Round and round these conflicting 
thoughts whirled him, giving alternate agony 
and relief; but agony ended uppermost, like 
a wrestler who could not be subdued. 

Thus love came upon him. No smile, no 
happy tear, no sweet faltering of the dear 
lips, no praise from without touched the 
spring and sped the bolt; but anger, 
strife, and the hot breath of calumny. Love, 
like the monster in his dream, had come upon 
him with a rush and a roar, and was tearing 
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him. There was no comfort. If his Pearl 
were pure, she had been outraged; if she- 
were unworthy, still he loved her. 

It was, as he feared, at the hotel. Walk- 
ing slowly, as a man who ponders will, the- 
visitors before mentioned had preceded him, 
and whisperings and titterings as he crossed 
the hall, showed that their tongues had not 
been idle. As bad luck would have it he met 
Lady Pembury on his way upstairs. 

"Is it possible," she asked, " that you and 
my brother have quarrelled ? " 

"I am afraid it is," he replied. There^ 
was no use in mincing matters now. 

" And what on earth could you find to 
quarrel about with him ? " she asked. 

'* I sincerely hope, Lady Pembury, that if 
we can meet again for a few minutes there 
will be nothing left to explain." 

" I am glad to hear you say so. This per- 
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plexity is very painful, but I suppose I must 
wait. Where is my brother ? " 

I parted with him on the road." 
Will you be good enough to have a 
message delivered to the porter that I wish 
to see Mr. Hilyar the moment he comes in ? " 
With this she swept past him up the 
stairs. 

Ren^ did her bidding, went to his room, 
and had hardly thrown ofE his coat and 
dipped his throbbing head into the washing 
bowl, when his father came in. 

"What's this I hear, sonnie, about you 
and Mr. Hilyar ? " he asked. 

" We have had a fuss, sir, and to save you 
further questioning, it is about Miss 
Herbert." 

" I knew it," cried the Judge. " I knew 
some trouble would come about that woman* 
Is he her lover ? " 

VOL. I. M 
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The idea brought a ghastly smile to Rent's 
face. 

** On the contrary," he answered bitterly. 
** He seems to me to be the worst enemy she 
could have." 

'* Sit down and tell me all about it. Dear 
lad, is it as I feared ? Have you got fond of 
that girl, and has she turned out worth- 
less ? " 

"I cannot answer your first question just 
now, father," said Ren^, turning aside to 
hide a dimness in his eyes of which no man 
need have been ashamed. The sound of his 
father's sympathising voice, the touch of his 
comforting hand, had called up the immeasur- 
able relief of tears. " I'm not quite clear 
upon the subject myself. I am angry and 
indignant about her. We met her in the 
Glen on our way back, and I introduced Mr. 
Hilyar. He turned on his heel and marched 
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off. Afterwards he coupled her name with 
that of a notorious London woman, and in- 
sinuated that she had figured discreditably 
in some trial. There was a row of course. 
We were seen, and it's all over the place." 

" Ren^, you've got to leave by the next 
train. They say you knocked him down." 

" That is simply a lie." 

"Anyhow, they say so, and it will be 
mighty uncomfortable for you. Pack up at 
once and be off." 

" I will to-morrow." 

" To-morrow ! What do you want to wait 
for ? To see that girl again, and get deeper 
in the mire ? " 

"I may have to see Miss Herbert, sir; 
but anyhow, I must have it out with Hilyar, 
and don't you think it's best for both of us 
to sleep upon it before we meet again ? If — 
which I hate to think possible — he's right ; I 
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owe him an apology, which I will make. If 
he's mistaken, he owes Miss Herbert one,, 
which she shall have — clergyman or no clergy- 
man. Anyhow, I shall tell him that — ^being 
a clergyman — I am sorry I struck at him ; for 
that is all I did, I assure you. At the same 
time I shall tell him that one of his cloth has 
no business to go about peddling such stuff 
about any woman." 

"Where is he?" 

" How can I tell ? I left him on the roadr 

Perhaps he has gone for the police." 

" Take my advice and git." * 

"My dear father! first consider tha 

cowardice of it — the injury I might do that 

poor girl by seeming to assent to his 

calumny." 

" I wish to God you'd never seen her." 

" And I would give ten years of my Hfe 

* Gro away. 
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to undo this day's work,'* said Ren^, " but 
IVe got to stand it. Now, father, will you 
^o this for me. Will you see Hilyar when 
he comes in, and ask him for an interview. 
We may perhaps be able to fix things with- 
out Miss Herbert's knowing, and put down 
the talk. That is the right way. Have it 
out and over,, and no sneaking." 

" I believe you're right," said the Judge, 
after some reflection. " Come down to dinner 
AS though nothing had happened and leave 
me to make it right with the Pemburys." 



He found the Countess and her femme 
de chamhre in close conversation. The lady 
appeared frightened ; the maid sniffed and 
bridled when the Judge appeared, as though 
to proclaim that she at least was not to be 
" put upon." 
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" Oh, this is dreadful ! '* Lady Pern ex- 
claimed. " I met your son just now and he 
admitted having quarrelled with Owen ; and 
now I hear there has been a fight ! '* 

" Servants' gabble I assure you," the Judge 
replied, with a glance towards the maid, 
which caused her dismissal from the room. 
"Not a word of truth in it. I also have 
seen Ren^, and he has told me all about it." 

" Then please, please tell me. What on 
earth could he have found to quarrel about 
with Owen." 

" Hum — m," murmured the Judge, rub- 
bing his chin. " The usual cause I am 
afraid." 

" A woman ! " 

Judge Ranlett bowed assent. 

" Now I am more perplexed than ever. I 
asked Owen this morning if he had recog- 
nised any one here, and he said * No.' I have 
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not seen a soul I ever beheld before, and you 
are quite strangers. If they have quarrelled 
about a woman they must both know her, and 
Owen was never in America." 

The Judge had a diflBcult game to play, 
and made his first moves carefully. He might 
insult Lady Pem by even supposing she 
would know anything about "a notorious 
London woman." He might injure the Rev. 
Owen Hilyar in his sister's eyes by suggest- 
ing that he was better informed on such a 
subject. He went on rubbing his chin and 
ventured gingerly upon the thin ice. 

" My son has made some acquaintances 
here," he began, in a careless tone. " Their 
name, I think, is Marshall." 

"Marshall! I knew some Marshalls, but 
they would have called before this. Where 
do these Marshalls come from ? " asked Lady 
Pem. 
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^ Stoffordshine.** 

'* Ah ! mine lire in Hampshire — well ? " 

'*And there is a ladj with them — ^very 
handsome — a Mi^ Herbert.** 

** I knew some Herberts too — well ? *' 

" Miss Pearl Herbert." 

" That creatare ! ** replied the Countess, 
hardlj above her breath ; for, in truth, the 
surprise had taken most of it awaj. " You 
do not reallj mean to say he has made her 
acquaintance ? " 

" They used to walk together sometimes 
in the gardens/' 

" What disgusting effrontery ! on her part, 
of course. Sit down, please. This is very 
shocking, but it might have been so much 
worse. The whole thing is as plain as it can 
be. They have met this woman, your son 
has bowed to her, Owen has expostulated, 
and — voila tout! But it is only fair to Owen 
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— being a clergyman — that I should tell you 
!how he knows anything of such a person. 
Well, rU make it as short as I can. Her 
iather was something in India, I don't know 
what, but quite distinguished, and died there 
long ago. Her mother — a most charming 
person — lived near us before I was married, 
in a dear little place — a perfect bijou^ and we 
were quite intimate. The girl was brought 
up at home, and latterly — as poor mamma took 
;a deep interest in her, shared my masters. 
So you see she had every advantage, and her 
disgraceful conduct is without the slightest 
•excuse. When Mrs. Herbert died, it was 
found that she had trusted her money to a 
brother-in-law — one of these city men who 
are always ruining people — and after the 
furniture had been sold to pay a lot of horrid 
little debts, there was almost nothing left for 
the girl. She lived with us for a time, and 
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then mamma and Owen between them got her 
an engagement as a governess with some one 
I never heard of before or since, but the 
woman wrote in good form, and I daresay 
they were all right. She remained with them 
about a year, and then — as you men say, 
* went to the bad.' She associated herself 
with a wretch I cannot name, who ruined 
scores of idiots, and dressed — my dear 
Judge ! her dresses were too dreadfully per- 
fect for words ! They were the talk of 
all London. This Pearl Herbert was the 
quieter of the two, but really the more 
wicked. She got found out at last, and was 
tried for forging a will ; but, owing to some 
disgraceful quibble, got off, and was allowed 
to keep the money. If there had been any* 
body here she would have been recognised 
and exposed before now — but there isn't. I 
shall never forgive myself for yielding to Pern- 
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buiy, and not insisting upon trying Vichy 
again." 

By this time Lady Pern had persuaded her- 
self that she was the injured party, and that 
the belligerents must make peace for her 
sake. 

Een6 sat down to dinner as though nothing 
had happened, and went through the form of 
eating and drinking with all eyes bent upon 
him. As Mr. Hilyar usually dined with his 
relations in private, his absence produced na 
comment. He was in the housekeeper's room 
— some of the gilded youth asserted — " nur- 
sing his black eye with a raw beef steak." 

A summons had already been taken outy 
and there would he fun in the magistrates'^ 
court next day was other news from a 
similarly well-informed authority. 

Eight o'clock, nine, ten, eleven, and no 
Hilyar appeared. Lady Pembury was in 
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hysterics. Her lord sent for Iten6, told liim 
the afibdr was becoming serious, and wisely 
observed that something must be done. 

** The only thing I can do," said Ren^, " is 
to go out and look for him. I would have 
done so long ago only — ^there might be more 
trouble." 

Lord Pembuiy and the Judge volunteered 
to accompany him, and out they went. 

Barwell at eleven o'clock at night is a city 
of the dead. They went up one deserted 
street and down another. They knocked up 
the porters of the principal hotels and asked 
if a gentleman — describing the missing one — 
had come in that evening. "Wishing to avoid 
his late adversary he might have changed his 
quarters. 

They got no tidings, no clue, and tired, 
silent and full of foreboding, made their way 
back. 
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Their last resource was to search the Hotel 
Gardens, and there, on a bench which they 
had passed within a few yards as tbey went 
out they found him, sitting like a man in a 
dream. He expressed no surprise. 

" Yes," he said, ** I know it's late, I was 
very tired and I think I lost my way. Were 
you anxious about me ? I am so sorry. Let 
us go in. Ah, Mr. Ranlett ! you and I had 
some words yesterday, or was it the day be- 
fore ; I forget. We were both in the wrong. 
I was I — I thinh. Will you shake hands ? " 

Then before Ren6 could respond he fell in 
a faint. 

" I believe he is starving," said the Judge. 
And so in truth he was, having passed fifteen 
hours without food. 

Where had he been and what doing ? That 
demands a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER X. 

FACE TO PACE. 

When Ren6 made for the hotel after their 
quarrel, Owen Hilyar turned and retraced his 
Bteps, walking rapidly until he had passed the 
path from the glen by which they had gained 
the road. Then he stopped and watched it. In 
about half an hour Pearl appeared and Mab 
— for the first time during her stay — with no 
wild flowers in her hand. He watched them 
until they were out of sight, then heaved a 
deep sigh, and followed slowly. 

At the corner of the long walk he was ac- 
costed by a small boy who, in the strongest 
Barwell burr, asked him if he was " Mister 
Hilyar, th' parson," and being answered 
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affirmatively, gave him a note which con- 
tained these lines : — 

" 39, Alma Terrace. Come here as soon as 
possible after eight o'clock.*^ 

There was no signature, but he knew the 
writing, and prepared to obey the call. 

The clocks were striking five, what was he 
to do for the next three hours ? Go back to 
the hotel, dine, and stroll down afterwards, 
smoking one of his excellent cigars ? 

There was a time when he might have 
obeyed such a summons in such a manner, 
but it had passed. He shrank from the idea 
of meeting Rend again ; he had to prepare 
himself for a cruel ordeal ; he spent those 
three hours wandering about with aimless 
footsteps, and a mind full of misery. 

When the appointed time came he found 
Pearl alone standing by the mantelpiece, her 
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face half hidden by the hand on which it 
rested. No gesture of recognition was made 
on either side. She motioned him to a seat,. 
and remained as he had found her. 

"You are much changed/* she began,, 
speaking with an effort. " I should not have 
known you." 

" I am much changed," he replied. " You 
look the same as ever, but I presume you have* 
not sent for me to bandy personal re- 
marks ? " 

" No ; how much have you told Mr. Ran- 
lett about me ? " 

" Enough to put him on his guard." 
" Did you begin at the beginning?" 
'* There was no necessity to do so." 
" Necessity ! Was it necessary to tell him^ 
anything ?" 

** I think so — after what happened to poor 
young Downing." 
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" Ah I That was in your mind, I see. Were 
you present at the trial ? " 

" I was abroad at the time/' 

" Have you read it ? " 

" Not all, but enough." 

" Then considering that the result justified 
me, why did you think it necessary to put Mr. 
Ranlett on his guard against me on account 
of what happened to poor young Downing?'* 

" I do not think you were justified by that 
verdict. It gave you the money — that was 
all." 

" Oh, how hard you have become ; how 
cruelly hard ! " 

" It is not for you to blame me if I have. 
You who — I came here at your request. 
When you have done, say so, and then I shall 
have my say," he told her sternly. 

" Is it possible," she replied, approaching, 
and for the first time looking him full in the 
VOL. I. N 
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face. " Is it really possible that you enter- 
tain a grievance against me?** 

" It is," he repUed, flushing crimson. " God 
might have forgiven that one sin. Will He 
ever cleanse my miserable soul from the after- 
infamy.'* 

He fell forward on his knees and hid his 
haggard face, down which the tears were 
streaming, in his hands. 

" How changed ! " she murmured, and her 
face — up to this time hardened by tearless 
misery — ^took a shade of pity as she touched 
his shoulder, having his name (which would 
have been spoken kindly) on her lips. She 
had not time to pronounce it. He staggered 
up and flung her off. 

" Do not touch me," he cried, " I have 
humbled myself before God and man for 
your sins. I am answerable for them to all 
— all but you. Do not touch me, and change 
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that look. Keep it for some foreigner ignorant 
of your past, who can believe in your fair 
false face. Do not expect pity from me. I 
am like one who, by some act of folly, has 
let loose a wild beast to prey on mankind, and 
has to hunt it down, if only to escape re- 
sponsibility for the ravages it may make. I 
do not look upon you as a woman. In my 
eyes you are a living Sirif and as such I will 
not spare you." 

" Be it so," she replied wearily. " Go on 
with your Christian work, but do not use 
that wild beast simile again, because it is 
foolish as well as false. Tell your friends 
that you pushed a girl over a precipice, and 
she was so wicked as to get crushed to death 
on the rocks below. That is the truer 
simile. Tell them that when you were a man 
of pleasure — / will not say a living Sin, 
because I am not in the Almighty's confidence 
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as you seem to be — when you were a man 
who could deceive a poor orphan whom you 
pretended to protect, when you could lie to 
your own mother, and forge letters ; a family 
living became unexpectedly vacant, and you 
went into the Church shaking this world's 
dust from your feet in the shape of the girl 
you had ruined." 

" I gave her the means of living an honest 
life," he moaned. 

Again he had covered his face with hi& 
hands, and now was swaying backwards and 
forwards like one in mortal pain. 

" She led one without your help." 

" With Baby Budd 1 " he cried, making a 
shocking attempt at a laugh — a cry that 
might have come from a suddenly wounded 
beast. " Now," he continued after a long 
pause, "let me finish that story you have 
begun so truly. Never did man assume the 
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sacred office, so lightly, so wrongfully, as I 
did. I treated that living as a property 
which brought me a good rent, and my ordi- 
nation as a form to enable me to draw the 
money. I left you, not because your society 
-was wrong, but because it was incon- 
venient." 

"And you swore a thousand times you 
loved me ! " 

" I lied. When the scales fell from my 
eyes and I could look into my guilty heart, I 
knew I had lied. There was passion, pride 
of conquest, pride of being envied ; but 
love ? — no. It is that which makes my soul 
so black. There may be pardon for those 
who love not wisely but too well, but for me 
— for me, who took a lamb from God's fold 
and cast it wantonly into hell — what hope is 
there for me ? " 

Worn out with toil in mephitic London 
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slums, exhausted by his long wanderings, un- 
refreshed in body, and woefully troubled in 
mind ; this excitement overcame him utterly. 
He fell back in his chair, and a deadly pallor 
and trembling came over him. Pearl opened 
the sideboard with a steady hand, poured out 
a glass of wine, and placed it to his lips. 
With the instinct of a fainting man he eagerly 
swallowed half its contents, the glass chatter- 
ing against his teeth. In a few minutes he 
revived, and his first act was to push aside 
the remainder of the wine from where Pearl 
had placed it on the table within his reach. 

" I was not prepared for this," she said, 
speaking quickly, as one mistaken and per- 
plexed. "You are not the man I know. 
You are not the man I sent for. I did not 
imagine that you would dare to say anything 
to Mr. Ranlett — for your own sake. I sent 
for you to threaten exposure if you did. Yes 
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exposure ! Do you think this persecution 
can go on for ever without my striking 
back? Do you flatter yourself that the 
truth will never come out ? " 

" No, I only pray for a little time, so I 
may gain the courage to bear it all." 

" Take some more wine, you need it. Do 
not be afraid; it is not mine," she said 
bitterly, as he made another gesture of re- 
fusal. " Had you not repulsed me so cruelly 
just now I might give you consolation, better 
than any stimulant. But you believe every- 
thing that has been said against me, and 
treat me with loathing and insult. My God I 
how unjust, how ungenerous you are. Is 
this the new religion you have learned? 
Shame upon you, Owen Hilyar ! If this be 
your idea of Christ's work on earth, you had 
better make another change, and leave it to 
wiser and juster hands." 
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**I did not mean to insult you," he replied 
faintly ; " what I said was stung from me. 
You know I have not spared myself, and will 
not." 

" You are infatuated. You have lost your 
reasoning powers," Pearl replied. " What in 
Heaven's name is the foundation of all this 
remorse? You have said that God may 
forgive those who love not wisely but too 
well. I did love you, Owen, once — very 
dearly, and so may be forgiven. Let that 
comfort you if you are tormenting yourself 
about me." 

" But your after-life ? " he cried, clasping 
his hands and wringing them. 

" You know absolutely nothing of my after- 
life.' ' 

" You lived with that infamous woman." 

" Does that prove me to have become in- 
famous ? " 
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" If you had fallen into the river, would 
jproof be needed that you were wet ? 

" How utterly perverse ! " she exclaimed 
with rekindling indignation. *' I thought to 
comfort — now I will punish you. Listen. 
The man who swore that he saw me at the 
opera with the person known as Baby Budd, 
in the summer of 1S75, was mistaken. I was 
at Naples on the very day he named. When 
you left me I followed your teaching. 1 
altered the dates of those letters you know 
of, and obtained a situation as governess in a 
family about to travel. They were all very 
kind to me. Constant change of scene and 
plenty of work diverted my thoughts, and I 
was happy. I was travelling in this way 
from August, 1874, until April, 1876, when 
we encountered at Alexandria your friend 
Mr. Bridges — another changed person — who 
thought it his duty to expose me to my em- 
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ployers. You need not flinch. He did not 
name you or your family. He was a man, 
and could spare every one but a defenceless 
girl. He gave it to be understood that I had 
entangled the son of my benefactor in an 
intrigue. My mistress, who had also a 
grown-up son, of course took fright, and 
wanted to discharge me. My master took 
my part, and to save scandal I resigned r 
When I landed in England I had about thirty 
pounds. I spent half of it in advertise- 
ments and fees to employment agencies. I 
tried everything except what you accuse me 
of, to make a living ; but what could I do 
without a character, or even a recommenda- 
tion ? Well, I starved. Do you know what 
starving is ? You may have seen it. One 
night when I was starving in the streets of 
London, without a roof to cover me, a penny, 
or a hope; I was saved from a miserable 
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death by Mary Forbes. Do you remember 
her ? A dancing girl who once — who used 
to come to our suppers. Let us face 
some of the truth now. That same Mr. 
Bridges who denounced me, and writes 
stories for the goody-goody magazines ; used 
to bring her. You are responsible for my 
knowing her. She had left the ballet when 
she found me. She was living in a fine 
house in Chester Square, and her childish 
beauty had won her the name of *Baby 
Budd.' " 

" This was never explained," Hilyar mur- 
mured, " at the trial." 

"It was offered in explanation, but my 
enemies objected. They objected to every- 
thing in support of my good name, and then 
assailed it. That was called justice. Well,. 
I knew no Baby Budd, only Mary Forbes. 
She took me home, and nursed me like a. 
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sister. I was at death's door for three 
weeks. Then she sent me to Brighton, and 
when I returned that Downing misery came 
on. That is the true history of my connec- 
tion with Baby Budd. You were a man of the 
world, Owen, before you became a clergyman. 
Do you not know that there is often a good 
spot in the hearts of these poor women ? " 

" Often— God help them \ " 

" There was a good spot in her heart, and 
God knows — not your God — the God of 
mercy and of truth knows that there was one 
pure chamber in her house. Now it's getting 
late, and you must go. Take some more 
wine. You will need strength for your 
walk. I hope the air of Barwell will do you 
good," she added lightly. "When you get 
strong again, and your mind recovers its 
balance, you will perhaps recognise the 
difference between religion and hysterics." 
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" Pearl," he cried, stretching out his arms 
towards her, " oh. Pearl ! if this be true ! *' 

" If it be true ! I do not lie, Mr. Hilyar^ 
I only forged once. I did not steal when X 
was starving. It is true. You might have 
found it out for yourself if you had had one 
spark of sense. You, an educated man, ran 
with the mob, and shouted their cry. You, a 
clergyman, set aside all Christian charity, 
forgot the words you utter every Sunday,. 
* Jude^e not that ye be not judged,' and you 
have judged me like a fool ! I would not 
have beaten a dog upon the grounds you have 
held sufficient to degrade me. No. That is 
not the way out ; I will open the door for 
you. Take the first turning to the left when 
you come to the bottom of the hill. That 
will lead you to the Long Walk, and then of 
course you know your way." 



CHAPTER XI. 

" HOW SILLY HK HAS BEEN.** 

In the conversation which passed between 
Lady Pembury and Een^ about her brother, 
shortly before that unfortunate excursion ; a 
remark was made which — if you remember it 
— ^you may possibly misconstrue. "If I 
could only tell you," said her ladyship, " how 
silly he has been, but so good.** You have 
gleaned from Pearl's taunts, and Owen 
Hilyar's self-reproach, that at one time he 
was preparing himself for anything but the 
ministry ; that a family living became un- 
expectedly vacant, and thus his career was 
changed. You have now to learn that this 
change was effected without any dijfficulty. 
He had already taken his degree. A reverend 
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gentleman was easily found to play " warm- 
ing-pan*' and to give the rector of the 
future a " title " by taking him as his curate 
until their positions could be reversed. The 
living was a good and a pleasant one. 
Owen's friends declared that it might have 
been made for him — the idea that he was not 
made for it, did not enter into the discussion. 
The living was worth six hundred a year, 
^th a beautiful old church, an almost brand- 
new parsonage repaired expressly for him, and 
fourteen acres of glebe adjoining the estate 
of his father, Sir George Hilyar. The con- 
gregation committed to the new rector's 
charge, numbered about three-score, and his 
whole parish contained about half as many 
^ouls as there were pounds in his income. 
Three fifths of his parishioners were his 
father s tenants, and there was not a Bethel 
within fourteen miles. 
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As Owen Hilyar was a second son, with- 
out any private fortune, and addicted to ways 
that were wild, this preferment was con- 
sidered quite a godsend. He would steady 
down, of course, marry some nice girl with 
perhaps a little fortune of her own, and be 
such a comfort to his mother, whose pet he 
had always been. Her elder son — heir to 
the baronetcy — was in the navy and fanatic- 
ally naval. She had seen him about six 
times for a day or two since he was fourteen. 
Her only daughter, as we know, is Lady 
Pembury, whose fashionable engagements^ 
prevent her giving her parents more than a 
week of her company now and then. Poor 
Lady Hilyar was getting lonely. Her nest- 
lings had flown, the nest was deserted; but 
now — in her loved Owen's lucky wind fall — 
was a prospect of beginning the old sweet 
round of love on a new generation. Her love 
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for him cast out all fear. He was a Hilyar 
and would do his duty. Why look at her 
sailor boy, who might live at home at ease, 
like those gentlemen of England of whom his 
shipmates sang on Saturday nights, but who 
was never happy unless he were hunting 
some erratic deep-sea current, " chastising " 
Pacific Islanders (with a prospect of being 
eaten in the process) or volunteering to go in 
search of some one, who had gone to the 
relief of some one, who had started to find 
the North Pole! Look at Lady Pem! — a 
born and bred country girl— who in two 
seasons had all London at her feet ! It was. 
in the Hilyar blood to be thorough^ and Owen 
would die a bishop at the least. 

And certainly what duty he had to do, he* 
did well. He hunted and shot just enough 
to keep in with the squires, and not offend 
the Bishop. He could be depended upon for- 

VOL. 1. o 
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lawn tenais of an afternooa, and to make up 
a rubber in the evening. He spent his own 
money freely, and got his father to under- 
stand that labourers required clean water and 
good drainage like other people. By the 
time he obtained full orders he had apparently 
settled down into as good a specimen of 
the able-bodied, soft- voiced, lavender-gloved 
Anglican divine as could be found. Then 
came the change, and no one could say with 
certainty how it had been effected. 

He came home from his usual Continental 
trip, looking so wretchedly ill that his mother 
nearly fainted at the first sight of him. In 
answer to inquiry and f oad reproach, he told 
her that his illness had come upon him very 
suddenly, and that he was too far gone to 
write or telegraph before he knew his danger. 
^' Never mind," he added, " I was in good 
hands ; and, mother ! I do not know whether 
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I should thank Grod for sparing my life, but 
I shall bless Him till it ends, for sending me 
that trial." 

Some said he had fallen into the hands, of 
Jesuits ; others that a pervert from their 
order had influenced him, and certainly his 
close friend and fellow- workman, at the time 
when we first make his acquaintance — a 
quiet gentleman, known as Mr. Flowers- 
was such a man. 

The rock Mr. Flowers had split upon was 
one not unmarked in the charts of pious men 
who think. He left the priesthood because he 
no longer dared to be a priest. As he could 
not serve God and — priestcraft, he revolted 
from the latter, and became one of its most 
dangerous foes. You know what is supposed 
to have happened when Roman augurs met I 
Well, this one did not smile — ^he smote. 

There was a third way of accounting for 
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Owen Hilyar's conduct which implicated no 
one. He had simply suffered from a bad 
attack of brain fever, and " was not all right 
here" — tapping the usual place. This 
became the favourite theory when it was 
known that he had exchanged livings with a 
London incumbent, and given up beautiful,, 
breezy Beckhampton for an East End 
slum. 

You now perceive " how silly he has been." 
As a matter of fact the fever of which he 
nearly died was malarial, and not brain 
fever; and that his conversion had begun 
before he was taken ill. The second cause, 
above stated, was the true one. He fell in 
with the once famous preacher. Father 
Florian, and having for a time suffered the 
scorn in which he held the usual " snowy- 
handed dilettante, delicate-handed priest," 
became his friend, and absorbed his ideas as 
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iio the grandeur of the sacerdotal office, and 
its awful responsibilities. 

Then he began to ask himself " What right 
had you to become a priest?" "Having 
broken like a burglar into the sanctuary, 
what can you do now to atone for your 
sin?" 

Up to this time his conduct to Pearl 
Herbert had not given him serious trouble. 
It was not his fault, he thought, that they 
had to part. Circumstances, over which he 
had no control, parted them, and he flattered 
himself that the arrangements he proposed on 
the occasion were kind and liberal. The 
bitter scorn with which they were rejected 
stung at first, but left a consoling grievance. 
Some blows struck by women upon men 
leave a sore that throbs for ever, but by far 
the greater number make a callosity which 
.not only never hurts at all, but forms a 
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shield to ward off self-reproach. So it wa& 
with Owen Hilyar. Pearl had been violent 
in her grief. That showed that even if no 
cause for separation had come then, one 
would have come thereafter. She was un- 
reasonable — ^how could he possibly have fore- 
seen that he would have to go into the 
Church? She was ungenerous in not allowing 
him to provide for her future. The forensic 
dirt flung right and left in Downing v. Herbert 
extinguished his last faint spark of remorse. 
After all he had done her no great harm. 
She had proved herself to be one of those 
women who are sure to go to the bad, and if 
he had not taken her the first stage of the 
journey, she would have found another 
travelUng companion. Time was when 
another phase of a like sophistry reigned. 
**Poor little thing!" it whispered, "so 
pretty and so innocent and defenceless ! She 
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is sure to fall into the hands of some 
scoundrel who will ill-treat and desert her ; 
but I — I will be always kind to her. It will 
be quite a different thing with me." 

I have heard it said that some people get 
so accustomed to lying, as to believe in their 
own falsehoods. If repentance should ever 
come in such cases the punishment must be 
severe. 

Owen Hilyar was in such a predicament. 
Convicted in the high court of his conscience 
as a villain and a fool, called upon for what 
he had to say why judgment should not be 
passed upon him by that sternest of judges — 
an awakened self—he stood silent. Whafc 
could he say. His excuses had turned into 
crimes. The key-stone of extenuation fell 
out, and the whole arch crumbled into ruin. 
He had sinned in that he had taken upon 
himself to become a minister of Grod for the 
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better service of mammon, and, consequently, 
all the comfortable sophistry, all the old 
plausible pleas of the — " it had to be '* — " it 
couldn't be helped " — " it was the only thing 
to do *' — order, were left without a shadow 
of support. Nay, even the higher defence — 
"it was right'' had to be abandoned, for how 

■ 

could right find foothold on a sin ? 

At first he was for leaving the Church 
altogether, but this idea was successfully 
defeated by the quiet gentleman — his new 
friend — known as Mr. Flowers. To leave 
the Church would be another insult to her. 
He was bound for ever by his ordination 
vows. If he had taken them lightly, that 
was the very reason why he should keep 
them strictly in the days to come. Let him 
prove to all that he was no slothful shepherd. 
Let him no longer wait in sunny places for a 
chance enemy to his fold, but go forth and 
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•attack the wolves in their very dens. Let 
him atone for [the past by work — hard 
work. Self-reproach alone would be of 
small service to his soul. Let him make it, 
as it were, the ground out of which good 
seed should spring, and bear forth fruit. 

Thus the quiet gentleman once known as 
Father Florian, in a cheerful, almost business- 
like manner, which contrasted widely with 
that fiery denunciation he had poured forth 
upon the Anglican divine in his unregenerate 
days. The ^ex- Jesuit was evidently one of 
those theologians who hold that though the 
Almighty's ways are not our ways, they are 
not lower than our ways, and that the con- 
•duct which an erring son may adopt to re- 
gain the love and confide ace of an earthly 
parent, may not be thrown away upon our 
(heavenly Father. 

Mr. Flowers was a common place-looking 
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little man with a leaden face, a tongue that 
never faltered, and lips that never smiled. In 
discussions with him you travelled (as you 
thought) in your own carriage, over your own 
line, at your own speed, and were bound for 
the terminus of your choice ; but if this was 
not his destination also, you never got there. 
Your engine would break down, your train 
would run off the rails or, worse still, when 
you fondly imagined it was quietly sliding 
into Canterbury, you would find yourself in 
Rome, and couldn't tell for the life of you, 
where or how you had been shunted. 

He lived well — this ex-priest, with no ap- 
parent calling or family ties that he ever men- 
tioned ; had rej&ned tastes, which he indulged 
without stint, and an enormous correspond- 
ence from all parts of the world. 

As soon as Mr. Flowers had got his pupil 
into a proper state of mind — that is to say^ 
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when he felt perfectly sure he would accept 
his guidance — he sent him to consult the 
bishop. 

His lordship— as in duty bound — waa 
shocked and pained. Still, matters might 
have been worse — much worse. It was sad, 
very sad I but— and here came in the usual 
platitudes. A s for the proposed exchange of 
livings, his lordship hoped that Mr. Hilyar 
had consulted his family and friends. It was 
a serious step. He trusted that his young 
friend would give it mature consideration ; 
and so on. In fact this part of the case 
worried the good man considerably. Owen 
had made an excellent country parson, had 
been liberal about schools, and pleasant with 
the squires. It was most uncertain whether 
the gentleman from the London slums, with 
a Durham degree, a wife who had never been 
in any society, and eight children, would fill 
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the void left by the Oxford man who drove 
good horses, gave excellent little dinners, and 
was related to the family at the Hall. The 
slums might benefit by the change, but then 
the slums were not in his lordship's diocese. 
The penitent was affectionately entreated to 
^* think it over," and invited to remain to 
luncheon. 

The other bishop (who had pastoral 
charge of the slums) was more practical, and 
less sympathetic. He disapproved of any- 
thing approaching a confession of sins. If his 
right reverend brother gave the requisite cer- 
tificate, he would sanction the exchange as a 
matter of course. He only hoped that Mr. 
Hilyar would get on well with the various 
missions — male and female — which were 
really very useful, and introduce no innova- 
tions into the manner of conducting Divine 
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cumbent — had followed, and was really all 
that could be required. "These be your 
leaders," said Flowers with a sigh, when the 
results of the two interviews were reported. 
There had been no brain fever to unsettle 
Owen s mind, but Pearl was right when she 
suggested that he was not capable of drawing 
the line between religion and hysteria. He 
sighed for the days when he could have shown 
his repentance by starving in a cave, and 
giving himself a thrashing with nettles twice 
a day. He chaffed under the reticence about 
Pearl exercised by both his bishops, and the 
man who had become more than his high- 
priest. The advice of the latter — borrowed 
— second-hand — ^from the wisdom of Lord 
Melville — "Can't you leave her alone," almost 
angered him. How could he leave her alone? 
He believed all that the great world had ad- 
vanced against her. He sincerely felt — as he 
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had told her — ^like one by whose fault a raven- 
ing wild beast had been let loose to prey upon 
society. He considered himself another 
Frankenstein, but more unhappy than his 
prototype, because of his monster's trea- 
cherous beauty. He lived in constant fear of 
hearing that some new victim had been sac- 
rificed, that some new scandal would be pub- 
lished showing a further depth of wickedness 
into which she had plunged. Flowers could 
not, or would not, understand that he held 
himself responsible before God and man for 
all she did, and held her responsible as be- 
tween themselves for offences which his mor- 
bid mind considered were done by her 
directly against him and for his damnation. 
The hard work prescribed for him and 
which he went through loyally, blunted, but 
did not subdue this feeling. His first plans 
were to live amongst his people, and he had 
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.actually taken a lodging above a chandler's 
rshop in the midst of them; but this the 
astute Flowers would not hear of. 

" You will lower yourself, and not benefit 
them," he said, " keep your instincts keen and 
fresh. They scoffed at poor Bland because 
he dropped his A's and looked like one of 
themselves. Live at your club, and take 
rooms near it. Remember that the gleam and 
glitter of the bayonet is almost as potent as 
its thrust, and never allow yourself to rust. 
Do this for their sakes as well as for your 
own." 

So they lived together at the West End 
pleasantly enough, for, despite his leaden 
face, Mr. Flowers was a delightful companion, 
and had a wide circle of acquaintance. They 
attended the receptions of Lady Pem and 
^ther great ladies who tried to make ex- 
Father Flowers into a lion, but failed. All 
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agreed that he was quite nice, and interest- 
ing, but could not make out why " the dear 
Cardinal " considered him dangerous — he 
was such a quiet, unassuming little man. 

They lived together like brothers, and 
Owen soon found that he was making his 
mark. Great ladies rose early on Sunday 
mornings, and made pilgrimages across the 
river to hear him preach in his church in the 
slum. Lesser ladies followed what became 
the fashion. Such of his reverend brethren 
as ran their establishments on the "Star'*^ 
system, competed to secure him for charity 
sermons, but generally failed. He loved his 
slum, and paid no more attention to the j&ne 
people whose carriages blocked its streets^ 
than if they had been so many costermongers 
from over the water. He preached his 
charity sermons in their own drawing-rooms^ 
and at their five o'clock teas, and went back 
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by no means empty-handed to his work, with 
keener senses and a strengthened heart. 

But for these wise counsels, Owen would 
either have broken down completely in health 
and spirits, or else have abandoned his task 
in despair and let things take their own 
course, as his predecessor had done. Even 
as it was, his exertions, physical and mental, 
overtaxed his strength ; and he went to Bar- 
well a broken man. He would not have gone 
there at all, except for Flowers' worldly 
wisdom. " Tell him," he said to Lady Pern, 
** that he can be of use to you. That you 
cannot do without him. That your husband 
is so absorbed in his political affairs as to be- 
no company for you, and that he must go." 

Here I am obliged to state that the great 
world had been exercised over the attentions 
paid to Lady Pem by a certain Lord Longbow 
who had visited Vichy at the time when she 

YOL. L Y 
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favoured that salubrious spot with her 

presence last year. Frank, Lord 

Longbow had only recently come of age, 

after a long minority. He was rich, and 

looked so boyish with his fair, curly hair and 

great blue eyes, that ladies found it difl&cult 

to treat him as a man, and leave off 

petting him as they had done in his Eton 

days. He and Lady Pem had been children 

together and playfellows. She did not try 

to leave off, to the great tribulation of her 

jealous lord. 

But Mr. Flowers never mentioned 

Lord Longbow. Pursuing his old tactics, he 

told Owen, " You have a duty towards your 

sister, as well as to other people. Go to 

Barwell for a month, and you will do two 

months' work for one in the next six." 

" If you would only take orders with us ! " 

Owen once — only once ventured to sigh, but 
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at the suggestion Father Florian reappeared 
with flashing eyes and the old burning elo- 
quence. 

" No — never ! *' he exclaimed. " Your 
Church is but a shadow. The creature 
of Acts of Parliament, that you cannot con- 
strue, and of articles about which you 
squabble, and send each other to jail. 
Mine is a glorious creature, but tied, and 
bound, and gagged ; bedizened with tawdry 
raiment, her beautiful face hidden by a mock- 
ing mask, her loving heart-beats smothered 
with an iron band, her smiles sold for filthy 
lucre, her praise sought by tricks which would 
disgrace a common conjurer. Your Church ! 
You borrow the faded rags of mine to make 
it pass for a substance in the darkness. 
Hilyar mark me. Not I — wiser and better 
men than I — will in the Almighty's good 
time break those rusting fetters, tear away 
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that gag and mask, scatter the tinsel trash to 
the four winds of heayen, and free the 
sacred heart to beat in unison with Q-od'fr 
own. Then shall the nations see her in her 
Divine simplicity, her irresistible might, her 
unequalled loveliness, her purity, her 
grandeur; and shall fall before her crying 
* Holy I holy I holy ! mother of man, and 
handmaiden unto Gk)d most highest.' 

" You are coming to me, dear Owen, not 
I to you ; you are winning some blood inta 
your shadow ; we are shedding some useless 
raiment. Those who think as I do are nearer 
the substance than you are. I will work 
with you, suffer with you, rejoice with you, 
weep with you, and smite ia your cause; and 
when the fulness of the time shall come you 
shall take orders in my Church, and in your 
soul shall hear the blessed words, * Well done 
thou good and faithful servant ! thou hast 
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been faithful over a few things, I will make 
.thee ruler over many ! ' " 

After this the smaller mind took its right 
place, worked full time, and worried itself in 
secret when it should have been resting. 



CHAPTER XIl. 



DUX FCEMINA. 



" If you will leave it entirely to me," said 
Lady Pern to her lord, " I will undertake 
that you shall not be troubled at all. I can 
manage Owen, and know the Ranletts better 
than you do. Besides," she added, with the 
slightest possible curl of her lip, " it is a 
matter which requires delicate handling." 

" All right," he said, much relieved — for 
he had been awake several hours thinking of 
the fuss which would come upon him — and 
limped off to the letters that followed him 
by the score, and to the blue books which 
were with him as the poor are said to be 
with us all. 

The " it " was of course that which was 
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still being talked about in the Grand as ** the 
row," and the above is a fragment of conver- 
sation on the subject which took place at 
breakfast the morning after its occurrence. 

Lady Pem made a special cup of tea and 
took it to her brother, whom she found still 
in bed, but awake, and looking much better 
than she expected. 

" Poor old boy ! " she said, caressing his 
forehead with her soft, cool hand, " it is too 
bad that you should be bothered so in your 
holiday ; but never mind — you have acted 
admirably. Most other men in your posi- 
tion would have shirked the responsibility 
of exposing that creature, and left her to 
pursue her plans, but you did your duty> 
Owen, and I am proud of you." 

" Will you tell me," he asked, " as we are 
upon the subject, what you know of her 
since that trial ? '* 
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** I do not interest myself about such per- 
sons," Lady Pem replied haughtily. 

" I hope not, but you know how she used 
to be talked of, and in society you might in- 
Yoluntarily have heard something." 

" No, I have not — that I remember. Per- 
haps there was nothing to hear. I don't 
know one way or the other. She swindled 
those poor Downings out of three thousand 
a year, and I suppose has no occasion to 
be wicked. Anyone can be good on three 
thousand a year. What she evidently wants 
now is to entrap some stranger into marry- 
ing her, and so become what she will 
think — respectable. That was her plan with 
young Ranlett — stupid fellow ! but you have 
opened his eyes." 

" I wish I were as sure as you are, 
Claire, that I have acted wisely," he re- 
plied, with a troubled, anxious look, that 
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look whicli with men in his condition 
means — " If you love me, give me some prop 
to lean upon, fori am bending ! *' 

Lady Pern was ready with it. 

" Why, of course, you have," she exclaimed 
cheerily. " Even Charlie admits it, and you 
know how dry he is. Judge Ranlett says 
he is deeply indebted to you, and so is his 
son. He was out all the evening trying to 
find you to apologise for his roughness." 

" To apologise ? '* 

** Certainly ! don't you remember shaking 
hands with him last night ? '* 

" Yes," said Owen vaguely, " I think I do ; 
l)ut •'— 

** There now, don't let us have any 
*buts.' The thing is all over and done 
with. There is no necessity for another 
word. I have told the Judge all about that 
Herbert woman, and your warning to young 
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Ranlett is not only supported, but amply 
justified. That is why he was so anxious to 
make up with you. He is hot-headed, like 
all his countrymen. You mustn't mind 
what he said — the creature had infatuated 
him. But now he has come to his senses, 
and behaves like a thorough gentleman — I 
must say that for him. Why, even before 
his father repeated what I had said, he told 
him that he felt ashamed of having lifted his 
hand against a clergyman, and intended to 
apologise whether you were right or wrong 
about the woman." 

" That was kind ! that was manly ! '* 
Owen replied warmly. " The more so as I 
could see he was sadly wounded. I shall 
tell him ''— 

" You will do nothing of the sort, Owen. 
Really, I am surprised, that I — a woman — 
should have to point out what very bad taste^ 
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it would be to renew the discussion in any 
way. I thought it was a law of the Medea 
and Persians amongst men that the moment 
one says he regrets anything, the other should 
drop the subject for ever. Bating humble- 
pie is sometimes very creditable, but it costa 
a struggle at the best, and no one likes to 
be reminded of it." 

" Perhaps you are right." 

" There is no perhaps about it. You gave 
him your hand, and there is an end of it. 
Now I want you to get up and meet him at 
luncheon as though nothing had happened, 
and go out for a drive afterwards just as you 
did yesterday." 

"I am afraid," Owen replied with a sad 
smile, " that I am not quite strong enough 
to-day. I hope to-morrow " — 

" Poor fellow ! You are looking wretch- 
edly ill, but you must make an effort ; and 
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the fresh air will do you good. Of course, 
jou must expect that in a place like this you 
cannot have a quarrel in the public road 
and then go away and lose yourself till one 
o'clock in the morning, without giving rise to 
a lot of foolish and wicked stories." 

** What do they say?" he asked, flushing 
crimson. 

" A pack of nonsense, which will be swept 
aside if you do what I propose ; and to- 
morrow will be too late. It is all arranged, 
^nd really, Owen, you must have some con- 
sideration for young Ranlett, who is accused 
of a brutal assault upon you. Besides, can- 
not you understand that it would be very 
painful for him to meet that woman again. 
The wretch appears to have made him quite 
fond of her. He ought to leave by the early 
train, but has put off his departure for your 
•saKc 
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** How for my sake ? " 

** My dear Owen, you are so simple. What 
is there about being a clergyman that makes 
men so dull ? Don't you know it takes two to- 
make a quarrel? Do you suppose the scandal- 
mongers let you off ? Now do as I tell you, 
like a dear good boy, and leave the rest to me." 

Thus one of the parties was delicately 
handled with a fib, but one so like the truth 
as to be the whitest of lies. We know that 
Ben^ did not intend to apologise, and that 
Owen had offered him his hand just before 
he fell, saying, " We both were in the wrong. 
I was I — thinkJ' Delicate handling required 
that this admission should be suppressed, 
and that the proffered hand-shake should be 
attributed to overtures made by Ranlett. 

With the other party other tactics were 
employed. ** Poor dear Owen's excessive 
zeal,'* Lady Pem told Ren^, " is always 
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launching him into indiscretions. He is quite 
pained at having hurt your feelings. It is 
arranged that you should meet at luncheon, 
and go out as though nothing had happened ; 
and to-morrow, if you will allow me to say so, 
I think that you should take your father s 
advice and go abroad. What can you find 
in this v^retched place to amuse you ? ** 

Her ladyship then treated father and son 
to a resume of Owen's life, showing how good 
he was (the word silly being left out this 
time) ; what sacrifices he had made, what 
beautiful sermons he preached, how hard he 
worked, how his health had given way under 
his exertions, and how cruel it would be for 
any one to wound so sensitive and loving a 
disposition as his. 

Thus was the "delicate handling" accom- 
plished, to the infinite satisfaction of the 
delicate hands. 
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" So you see," she said, in summing up to 
lier lord the results of her morning's diplo- 
macy, " each of them think that the other 
has apologised, and, therefore, will not renew 
the discussion. Though what Owen meant 
by admitting that they were both in the wrong 
I cannot imagine.** 

" He did not know what he was saying 
or doing either," Lord Pembury replied 
gruffly, " and he has made an ass of himself 
from the beginning of it to the end." 

" I've no doubt you really think so," she 
observed, with charming condescension. 
" To understand my brother correctly; a very 
fine sense of propriety is required." 

This was undeservedly severe, because her 
brother's conduct and speech upon the occa- 
sion referred to were certainly not those of a 
person who had his wits about him. Never- 
theless, although he might not have known 
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exactly what he was saying or doing, what 
he said and did came instinctively from " a 
fine sense of propriety," which would have 
greatly shocked Lady Pem if she had been 
aware of it. 

He had obeyed Pearl's summons to listen 
(as he imagined) to excuses; and to be 
begged not to tell Mr. Ranlett. He was 
prepared for tears, promises, and entreaties ;. 
with gusts of reproach between, when these 
failed — as fail he determined they should. 
Rene was evidently honestly in love, and he 
had to warn and save him at any risk to 
himself. He rather liked the risk. Pain and 
blame would be welcome as bringing, in part,- 
the penance he longed to make, but which 
the practice of his Church denied him. He 
went to denounce and threaten her as a 
wanton, and we know how he fared. He 
groped his way blindly into the night, flying 
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— not from noise and violence — ^but from a 
voice that was never raised, and a face full 
of scornful pity. 

The mental progress under which we build 
castles — sometimes all banquet-hall and some- 
times all dungeon — upon the sands of con- 
jecture, is an easy and common one. When 
the Monarch who is credited with never 
having said a foolish thing and never done a 
wise one, puzzled his courtiers about the fish 
and bowl of water, they were probably pro- 
hibited by etiquette from questioning his 
Majesty's promises. He laid a trap for them, 
and they fell into it. We unconsciously lay 
traps for ourselves in these matters very 
often, to our confusion in the end. We want 
a hope, or we want a grievance ; and think- 
ing only of the superstructure leave the 
foundations unexamined. So-and-so is sup- 
posed to have said something, or done some- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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thing ; and straightway we begin to furnish 
our castle in Spain, or weave an intricate 
fabric of motives, and people the realms of 
despondency with gloomy ghosts. It turns 
out sooner or later that So-and-so never said 
anything of the kind ; and that the act whose 
grandfathers and grandmothers we have 
given ourselves so much trouble about had 
no existence. And then down comes the 
whole thing about our ears ! The hope flies 
into space, taking time and, perhaps, some 
good money with it. The grievance moves 
more slowly, because, having done So-and-so 
an injustice, we dislike him on that ground, 
and cannot quite forgive him without damag- 
ing our own reputation. Have we not gone 
about to Mr. A. and Mrs. B. and got pitied 
for our wrongs, and patted on the back for 
our cleverness in unmasking the wrong- 
doer ? The higher our confidence has carried 
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US, the heavier is the fall when the collapse 
takes place. 

Owen Hilyar's confidence had carried him 
Tery high indeed. His mind filled so quickly 
with self-torture for the consequences of 
Pearl's guilt, that there was no place for the 
question — Is she guilty ? That he had taken 
for granted, and now, when he found himself 
alone in the cool, quiet night, he had to ask 
himself — why? Only a few hours ago he 
would have scoffed at the possibility of any 
doubt about it. All was black, as black 
<30uld be. Now there was just enough light 
to bewilder him. He could see nothing 
clearly. Familiar forms were taking strange 
shapes. If Pearl had denied his accusations 
he would have known what to do — he would 
have disbelieved her, as once he had attempted 
to do. She admitted them, but turned a side 
of each which startled him with an utterly 
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unexpected aspect. For example, between 
being rescued from starvation in the street 
by Mary Forbes, and going deliberately to 
live with Baby Budd, was a difference as^ 
wide as the Atlantic Ocean, and as deep. If 
there had been, for friendless homeless Pearl,, 
one pure chamber in that house of splendid 
vice — what a hideous wrong had been done 
her! The thought of it wrung from his^ 
very soul that cry, " Oh, Pearl I if this be 
true ! " And now its echoes were repeating 
themselves louder and louder in every corner 
of his heart. 

He did not lose himself. He wandered on 
to the rock upon which Pearl had been sitting 
that afternoon, and tried to think. He- 
wandered back to the seat in the Hotel 
Gardens, where he had been found "like a 
man in a dream," and tried to think. He 
could not. He could only repeat, in a 
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thousand forms, the old cry, " Oh, Pearl ! if 
this be true." No wonder that he lost 
account of time. 

He knew his sister too well to hope for any 
assistance from her. Her answers to what 
Pearl had been doing since the trial showed 
his clearing faculties that her convictions 
were too deeply rooted to be moved. He 
also was capable of delicate handling at this 
time. He resolved to accept the situation as 
arranged. He believed that Ken^ Kanlett 
had made the honourable amend for his ugly 
words, and the blow which happily had 
missed; and there — for the present — it 
might end. But he would make sure about 
the rest, and if it turned out as he had begun 
to hope it might, he would seek Ken^ and 
Bay, " I told you once I thought I was wrong ; 
now I know it." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

DOWN TO THE BED BOOK. 

** This is a wonderful country, sonnie," said 
the Judge to EeD^, as they walked (the bath- 
chair stage was over, and the list shoe was 
discarded) down to the spring, after the con- 
versation with Lady Pern, narrated in the 
early portion of my last chapter. "A 
wonderful country! Here we have twa 
parsons swapping congregations, as you and I 
might swap umbrellas. And the congrega- 
tions take them down as a pair of young jay 
birds would a brace of worms. It's wonder- 
ful! Now if a law were passed, handing 
over this parish to a particular butcher or 
baker, and allowing him to exchange it with- 
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out consulting those who would have to eat 
the new man's bread or mutton, there'd be a 
riot. They'd break a thousand dollars worth 
of glass windows before such a law was two 
days old, and then they'd turn out the 
ministry." 

Ken^ was not thinking of congregations, 
and made no reply. 

" But it's old," his father continued, " and 
they've got accustomed to it. Show a 
Britisher anything with the moss growing all 
over it, and it's sacred — ^because of the 



moss." 



" If half of what Lady Pembury says 
about her brother be true," Ren^ replied, 
" he is making the moss fly in that London 
parish.'' 

" It's the system I'm after sonnie ; I dare- 
say it works well at times — a stopped clock 
is right twice a day — ^but in the main it's all 
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wrong. Suppose Mr. Owen Hilyar should 
change again ? I don t bank much upon these 
sudden conversions. I like to see what a 
man can do when he's not in a fit. One side 
of the machine seems to work well just now, 
but suppose he gets lazy or disgusted, and 
lets things slide, as the other man did — what 
then ? They'll have a parson who don't suit 
them at Beckhampton, and the slum will be 
no better off than before." 

They walked on some little way in silence, 
and then Ken6 said — 

" Something jyou hinted just now, sir, 
about Mr. Hilyar makes me — Well, I'll 
put it squarely. Do you think he is in his 
right mind ? " 

**Upon my word I'd rather not answer." 

*' That implies a doubt." 

" I'd rather you'd put it as ad- 
mitting ignorance, I know nothing 
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about his ways. He may be constantly 
•doing half-crazy things for anything I 
^know." 

" Then you think that his conduct yester- 
day was half crazy ? " 

"Taken alone — certainly. If I were to 
hear of a man who wandered away and lost 
himself in such a country as this till one 
o'clock in the morning because he had had 
a quarrel, and then thinks it took place the 
day before yesterday, I should say, upon 
general principles, that he was stark crazy. 
But there are people who worry themselves 
into semi-idiotcy about nothing, and a night's 
rest sets them sane again till next time. He 
.may be that sort." 

" He admitted that he was wrong about 
Miss Herbert." 

" No sonnie, he didn't," the Judge replied 
kindly, but with a grave shake of his head. 
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" don't let us try to patch up this business.- 
Between us, dear lad, it has got to be pulled 
down to the foundations, and built up again 
for your good, or your sorrow, which may be 
your good. What he said was this — * We 
were both in the wrong I ' — ^here he hesitated 
and said, * I think I was/ He laid a stress 
on * think.* Now if he had said * I think I 
was right ' (meaning right on the main point, 
leaving you to be wrong about the blow) that 
little word of doubt would have taken the 
backbone out of the rest. You'd have con- 
soled yourself by the admission that he was 
not quite sure. To be safe you must be 
equally careful now to give the think its value. 
He might have meant — * I think I was wrong 
in not keeping what I knew to myself.' You 
mustn't let your wishes run away with your 
judgment, Ren^." 

" All the probabilities are in favour of his 
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having made a mistake. He only saw her 
for an instant." 

" Lady Pembury — 

" Has not seen her at all." 

" We must find some point to start from," 
said the Judge. " Wait for me here, whilst 
I drink my water, and then we'll sit down 
and have it out right down to the bed rock.'*^ 

They found a quiet comer in the gardens ,^ 
and then the Judge began, 

" We have got to admit that there is,, 
somewhere or other, a Pearl Herbert who has 
consorted with improper persons in London^ 
Hilyar says so, and his sister; and Lord 
Pembury corroborates them both. Now ta 
let in your * mistaken ' theory we've got to 
suppose that there are two Pearl Herberts— 
one good, and one bad — ^but both young and 
beautiful, both fascinating and of good edu- 
cation, both orphans and without near re-^ 
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lations, and both well off. And we have got 
to explain to ourselves how it is that the 
good one who could find a home amongst her 
own class, is living with an ex-brickmaker 
and his wife, and passing herself off as her 
sister/' 

" That I have explained," said Bene. 

** For that you have offered an explanation, 
sonnie, but I tell you candidly that I thought 
it mighty thin at first, and it hasn't gained 
in substance recently. Well, the identity 
question can be easily settled. Lord Pem- 
bury says that photographs of the bad Pearl 
Herbert used to be all over London. We 
can get one, and see if the lady who is here 
is the woman they mean." 

" If that should turn out so, I would stake 
the rest of my life that she has been slan- 
dered," Ken^ replied, trying to loosen his 
collar which had fitted him loosely at starting. 
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A frown passed over his father's face, and 
left a look of pain behind like a shadow. 

" Has it gone so far as that ? '' he said, 
" Ren6, my son, don't think hardly of me for 
what I must say, and can't help doing. 
We've got to put all this beyond a peradven- 
ture. If I convince you that she has not 
been slandered, will you promise me never to 
see her again, and to forget as fast as you 
can that such a woman ever lived ? " 

** That I can promise easily," Ren6 replied, 
grasping the hand held out to fix the bargain, 
** but I warn you that I shall not be easily 
convinced. After what I said just now it's 
no use mincing matters. I do love her with 
all my heart. She is for me the personifica- 
tion of all that is gentle, and womanly, and 
pure. If they are right — my Grod I what a 
hypocrite, what a living lie — but I won't 
think of it. It is impossible." 
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" Nothing of this sort is impossible to a 
clever woman," said his father. " The story 
against her is consistent throughout. If 
they had described her as low and flaunting, 
we should have an improbability to start 
with — ^but they don't. They not only admit 
her to be well educated, quiet, and ladylike 
in her manners and appearance, but attribute 
her power for mischief to these very qualities. 
It is the commonest thing in the world for a 
woman such as they describe to go down to 
some quiet place where she will not be re- 
cognised, and angle for some one; if only for 
amusement and to keep her hand in." 

"I had the utmost possible difficulty in 
making her acquaintance at all," Ren6 replied 
warmly. 

** But you did make it ; and something 



more." 



" If you mean that I have made love, sir, 
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— -^ 

you are mistaken. I have not spoken one 
word to her that I couldn't say to Lady Pem- 
bury. If I had, I am not at all sure that it 
would not have ended our friendship ; and as 
for her conduct towards me^ it has been 
cold and reserved throughout. Therefore 
upon your own showing I repeat — it is im- 
possible." 

"You are making a fool's paradise for 
yourself, sonnie. To say that a thing is im- 
possible and stay there, when three credible 
people who can have no motive whatever for 
deceiving you, or hurting an innocent girl, 
say that it is a fact, is not like you. You've 
lost your head, Ren6, anyhow." 

Ren^ pulled himself together and replied — 
" Those three persons do not speak in- 
dependently — remember that. They have 
one source of information which I think false, 
and it may be based on a vile motive. A lie 
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is a Iie» and if three thousand people repeat 
it, it remains a lie." 

" Very true ; but saying so is not enough.'* 
" What in God's name would you have me 
do ? " cried Ren^ impatiently. " Shall I go 
to Miss Herbert and ask her if she is a fraud ? 
Shall I say to Mrs. Marshall, * Madam, the 
young lady whom you and your husband re- 
spect and love — the constant companion of 
your child — ^is said to be exceedingly vile, 
will you, please, inform me if that be 

" That again is not like you, Ren^," said 
his father gravely, " because it is nonsense 
spoken on a serious subject. But never 
mind ; you are not in a fit frame of mind just 
now to work up this case. Shall I do it for 

you?" 

" Oh ! if you would I but how is it to be 
done ? I wouldn't for all the world have her 
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know that I played the spy, that I believed 
for a moment ''— 

" Yes, yes, I understand," said the Judge, 
interrupting for the first time. " I'm not 
going to gossip, or trust to gossipers, I be- 
lieve that the whole truth lies in a nutshell, 
and I shall go to London to-morrow to find 
the nut. Now listen. Lady Pembury says 
that Miss Herbert was tried for forging a 
will, got off on a point of law, and was 
allowed to keep the money from some family 
called Downing. Hilyar tells you to read the 
reports of a case Downing v. Herbert and 
others. Of course they mean the same thing, 
and the lady slops over, as all women will do 
when they undertake to talk about law. It 
must have been a civil case, and if there was 
an allegation of forgery, it broke down. That's 
one crumb of comfort for you. I shall get a 
report of the trial — and not a newspaper one. 
VOL. I. ^ 
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By using some of my letters of introduction 
I can, I expect, get at the attorneys and 
counsel, and borrow the stenographers' notes ; 
and Tm going through every word of them 
fairly, Ren^, and coldly just as though it were 
being tried over again and I were the judge, 
and the jury too. Then we shall know what 
to think, and what to do. In the meantime 
let Lady Pembury have her way, and don't 
say another word about it here." 

" I may go with you to London ? " 

" Certainly." 

*• I can't begin to tell you, father, how I 
thank you for this," said Ren^ choking down 
the lump that kept rising in his throat, as well 
as he could. " I've been beating my brains 
against it night and day. It seemed impos- 
sible to get at the truth without — without 
hurting her." 

" It ' has to be got at anyhow,*' said 
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the Judge drily — " no matter whom it 
hurts." 

Ten minutes after the luncheon gong had 
sounded and the guests of the Grand had as- 
sembled for that meal, the following comedy 
was performed. 

Judge Ranlett entered arm in arm with 
the Eev. Mr. Hilyar, and when all eyes were 
fixed on them, in walked Ren^ alone, took a 
seat next to Owen, shook hands cordially 
with him, and asked kindly after his health. 
To complete the picture Lady Pembury 
sauntered in with a dust-cloak on her arm, 
sat herself on a vacant chair by Rent's side, 
and conversed with him about the drive they 
were going to take, in her most gracious 
manner. 

No one but Lady Pem thought that the 
piece would "run." She was the author, 
and authors are of the class most open to 
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disappointments on this head. The actors 
judge a little better, and the public best of 
all. The dramatis personas — as we know — 
were already rehearsing a new piece on 
totally different lines; and the audience 
hissed in their sleeves. The elders shook 
their heads and smiled. The gilded youth 
declared it " too thin^^' but all agreed that 
Lady Pern made it up, and was a deuced or 
a very — (according to the gravity of the 
speaker) clever woman. " The real truth," 
was found to be that the parson had taken 
too much to drink at the pub or " tavern," 
(as aforesaid) on Chisel Point, and that Ranlett 
was trying to get him home quietly. Those 
who had reported the row — (or " quarrel " 
vide sepra) were mistaken. It was the par- 
son who cursed and swore — (or " made use 
of bad language ") and fought in the road — • 
not Ranlett. Ranlett left him there in dis- 
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gust, and he went off somewhere and got 
more drink. Why, didn't they find him dead 
drunk — or " quite intoxicated " — and have to 
carry him up to bis room ? 

Thus a number of highly respectable 
people who had been taught to " keep their 
tongues from evil-speaking, lying and slan- 
dering," and would not have read a novel on 
Sunday for any consideration. 
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